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‘OL. X1II.—NOQ. 1. 
- ORIGINAL POETRY. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
THE NEW YFAR. 


‘The New Year’s day! in many a change, 
*T is still kept sacred and apart; 
And time can never quite estrange 
‘Its young emotions from the heart; 
There’s joy within its circle yet, 
‘There’s hope within its rising ray; 
\ The heart can never quite forget 
The ancient brightness of the day, 


The young behold the tide of time 
In glorious fulness sweeping past, 
And many a glance of joy sublime 
Upon its bounding waves is cast; 
They spread their canvass an the sea, 
They care not how the gale may blow, 
And move in rapture, wild and free 
As if there were no graves below, 


The man—with calm and quiet smile, 
Regards his children at their play, 
Unbends his heart and feels the while, 
‘The influence of the new year’s day, 
He counts the labors of his life, 
And savs with sorrow, all is vain; 
Yet, ere he rests him from the strife, 
He hurries to the field again. 


The aged, on whose snowy brow 
The storms of many 4 year have beat, 
Sees waves of memory rolling now 
In dying whispers to his feet; 
With heart sustained by thoughts of power— 
With gentle firmness in his eye 
He waits the coming of the hour 
i hat bears the last command—to die. 


For he whose thoughts have learned to rise 
On strong devotion’s upward wing, 
Sees, far beyond these lower skies, 
Another new year’s daybreak spring— 
A year, that hath noclosing day— 
A year, that knows no wintry gloom— 
A year, whose earliest morning ray 
Breaks from the midnight of the tomb. 


Then let the tide of time roll on; 
For who would stay its downward flow? 
Religion’s undescending sun 
Still sheds its holy light below. 
Not vainly to the hearts of meu 
Is that inspirigg promise given, 
The lost shall all be found again, 
And death conduct to life and heaven.’ 
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FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
SABBATH EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

It 1s Sabbath evening. How delightfully have the 
peaceful hours of the sacred day been past. How 
grateful tobe relieved awhile from the wearisome 
Jabors, the perplexing cares, the alluring vanities 
and temptations of life.—How doubly grateful to 
withdraw the mind and affections from‘‘the things 
which are seen and temporal” and to fix them on 
“those things which are unseen and eternal,” to 
hold communion with ourselves and with our God, 
to view our own condition as frail sinful and ac- 
countable beings, but as children of an all-wise and 
righteous Parent, and to resolve anew to become 
what he would have us to be, to improve all the 
means of spiritual knowledge and virtue, to put 
forth greater energy in subduing evil propensities, 
in reforming vicious habits, and in cultivating the 
good aflections of the heart. Surely the followers 
of the meek and lowly Galilean say truly when they 
tell us of the heavenly calm, the exalted happiness 
of the soul that has found ‘peace in believing;? 
that possesses ‘the unsearchable riches of Christ,’ 
and whom ‘the Father hath strengthened with 
might by his spirit in the inner man.’ What source 
of lasting peace, and happiness have we in this 
world of change and trial, except in that virtue, 
that holiness of character which gives us a well 
grounded hope in Christ, in the mercy of our 
heavenly Father, and in a better life beyond the 
grave? When the soul is weighed down by 
affliction, what unfailing fountain is there whence 

~to draw streams of consolation, save that which 
is revealed in the gospel? What anchor of hope 
have we to rest upon, to cali our fears and aid our 
weakness in the storms of adversity, but our faith 
_in Christ? What sure guide is there to the weary 
soul that hungers and thirsts after righteousness, 
but the blessed Redeemer who is the ‘way the 
truth and the life.’ 

I have this day been to hear the Rev. Mr —— 
preach, and truly he seems in his ministrations to 
strive to reach the perfect standard which his 
great Lord and Master has set before him, and he 
comesas near it perhaps as a frail and erring mor- 
tal can expect to come to perfection. Would that 
I possessed the divine purity, the exalted virtue, 
the sel{-sacrificing spirit, the unwavering trust and 
calm reliance on divine Providence which he pre- 
scribes, and which he appears to possess—then 
should | be raised in a manner above the trials and 
vicissitudes of earth—the deceitfulness of sin would 
no longer delude my mind, the inordinate propen- 
sities would no more gain the ascendency over 
reason and conscience, temptations would lose 
their power to lead me astray, and the yoke of 
thrist would be always easy and his burden light 
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and then saeuld I have no doubts, no fears, to 
disturb by mind’s tranquility, or wrap the future 
in mystery. 


Mr is not a beautiful writer or graceful 


for the breathing thoughts which he expressed, 
which seemed to be the overflowings of a soul 
bound up in an all-absorbing devotedness to the 


fervent manner in which he expressed them, so 
thing clse. His voice as far as 1 remember was 
compass than usual, and a roughness approaching 
to harshness. His language was remarkable for 


simplicity and strength, but was neither refined 
nor beautife!, His great object seemed to be to 


of his hearers without regard to language or man- 


ner. His sermons, though probably mostly writ- 


ten, yet had all the appearance of being delivered 


enough of firmness and manliness to give weight 
and authority to what he said. His gestures 


yet not one of them was thrown away. They 
they were accompanied by that depth of feeling, 


arrest the attention and reach the heart. Who- 


ever heard hia could 
went to the heart. 
goodness Of heart, holiness of character and life. 


that he regarded the discugsion of the questions 


ever correct is of little value in comparison with 





vital piety, and a religious life. He laboured 


immortal weil being and happiness. 


retribution which awaits itim fetare, He spoke 
of virtué as our great, and our only hope—of an 
immaculate Saviour who has given us all nesces- 
sary means of spiritual improvement, of life and 
salvation—of an almighty Father who is ever 
present, who hears every Wontrite prayer, and 
will cause ‘all things to work together for good to 
them that love him.’ 

IIe pointed out the moral evils which attend our 
path of life, the dangers to which we are exposed 
in the formation ofa religious character, the sins 
which so easity beset us; anu the number of these 
evils, the means of spiritual improvement, of 
The system of relig- 
ion which he professes to believe and teach, 
thought I, as I returned from church, is surely 
calculated more than all others to effect the heart 
and conscience, and hence to accomplish the great 
purpose for which religion was given us, the ref- 
ormation of the character and a preparation for 
heaven, and yet what isit? He is not a sectarian, 
he belongs to no religious party, the professed object 
of his ministry is to preach § Christ and him cru- 
cified,? by word, by example, and by deed, and he 
seems regardless by what name he is called, or by 
what party he is claimed as their own. He 
preached Christ and him crucified; this faith re- 
quires personal purity, it is of the heart, the char- 
acter, the life, or itis nothing, it holds out the most 


constant progress in virtue. 


them that they are encircled in the everlasting 


harm caneverreachthem. But it makes no com- 
hope to the sinner unless he turns from his evil 
way ond reforms ; and I felt that if 1 was not prof- 
ited by such instructions and such exhortations as 
his, the fault would be wholly my own,and I should 
receive the recompense of him who knew his Lord's 
will and did it not. B. 


REV. MR WHITMAN'S REMARKS AT THE MEET- 
ING OF THE MIDDLESEX UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, CAMBRIDGE. 


meeting is to learn something of the present state 
of religion, and to excite each other by our mutual 
remarks and encouragements to greater exertions 
in the cause of Christ. As this is a county asso- 
ciation, it may be well in the first place to attend 
to the statistics and wants of our own county .— 
As there is a distinct reference in the Report to 
our feeble societies, I wil! offer a few remarks on 
this particular topic. 

In the county of Middlesex, according to the 
old arrangement, there are fortynine towns.— 
There are twentyfour Unitarian societies which 
have settled pastors. None of these are in a bad 
condition; most are ina good condition; some are 
ina very flourishing condition; a few of the num- 
ber however, will probably suffer more or less 
from the amendment of the third article. 

There are fourteen regularly Organized socie- 
ties which are now vacant. About nine of the 
number are able to support a regular ministry-— 
One of these has already given a cal! which has 
been accepted. The otheis are waiting to find 





‘men who will preach intelligibly, so as to be 
_ equally understood by the whole congregation.— 
speaker; and his voice,—I can hardly describe it, | They want men who will preach explicitly, tell 


| them definitely what views they embrace, and on 


great cause for which he labored, and the earnest, | 


engaged my attention that [scarcely recollect any- | 


_ bly, practically, pungently; bring home the pre- 
strong and firm, but poSsessing naturally less of | 


tain such men they will give them a competent 
| Support. 


convey his ideas clearly and foreibly to the minds | 


| tananism has been preached, and in which socie- 
extemporaneously, and his manner was thatof deep | 
feeling; it was earnest, fervent, and possessed just | 


were frequent, and sometimes violent, and though | 
they were graced by few of the rules of elocution, | 
| hearers remain quiet. 
were calculated to produce their full effect, because | 
| our feeble societies? 
that fervency of spirit which can never fail to | 
| neighboring ministers. 
not avoid the conviction | 
that he spoke from the heart, and his language 
His subject was, ‘religion the | 
one thing needful,’ and he defined religion to be | 
| into these societies, and remain six months or a 
He mentioned the unhappy divisions which exist 
among christians, but the few remarks which he | 
made on the subject gave his hearers to understand | 
| didates themselves. 
respecting most of the dixputed points of theology | 
as uf little importance to our becoming the follow- | 
ers of Christ, and that a speculative belief. how- | 


most toimpress the minds of his hearers with a | 
just sense of the importance of religion to their | 
He spoke of | 
eternity, of the never-dying soul, and the fearful | 





° , . , | ity, and tends at the same time to satisfy a humble 
encouraging promises to the righteous, it assures | .°? * dale ; 
inquirer of the correctness of a faith that teaches 


arms of divine love and mercy, and that no real | 


promise with vice, it holds out no encouraging | 


| when I have the greatest freedom at the throne of 





Mr Presipext,—I suppose one object of this | 





preachers who can live on moderate salaries; and 
are adapted to their peculiar wants. ‘They want 


what foundations their opinions are based. ‘They 
want men who will preach interestingly, keep the 
people awake, carry forward their minds with 
clear ideas, and feed them with valuable knowl- 
edge. They want men who will preach charita- 


cepts, sanctions and hopes of the gospel to every 
man’s soul and conscience. When they can ob- 


There are eight societies which may be truly 
called feeble; some of them support preaching ten 
months of the year, others gix, and others not so 
many. There are six other places in which Uni- 








ties of considerable ability might be easily organ- 
ized. There are seven more towns in which are | 
large numbers of Unitarians, constituting the | 
majority of voters in at least three. As two of | 
the orthodox ministers in two of these places con- 
tinue to exchange with Unitarians, their liberal 


The question now arises, What can be done for 
Some of them can receive a 
third service during the pleasant season from the 
This has been done in one 
or more instances; and may be much increased. 
But [ have another plan which I consider the only 
one which can eventually sueceed. Let the young 
men when they enter upon their profession, go 


year, for what the people can pay. This will 
generally amount to six dollars a week and board. 
Such a course would be of great service to the can- 
They would write better ser- 
mons, and more in number, than they now do, 
while remaining here, or changing from place to 
place. They might exchange with many of the 
best preachers of the denomination, and thus 
aid the aociety and bring themselves into notice. 
They might learn much of pastoral duties, and 
this experience would be of great service in after 
years. If at the end of the stipulated time, they 
had not built up a society suiligiently large to give 
them a competent support, they might leave fora 
higher sphere, having dene great good, and having 
acquired a stock of most valuaije knowledge. ‘ 
Ido hope, Sir, that our yetng preachers will 
give this subject a candid eratyn. [ am 
confident that tney would not be losers by sach a 
course. J am confident they would be great gain- 
ers. I surely would not recommend a line of 
conduct to others which I was unwilling to follow 
myself. I commenced my profession at the age 
of thirty, and went into one of the feeble societies 
in this county and remained six months for the 
sum already mentioned. It was to me an invalu- 
able school. Over that feeble society is now 
settled one of the most worthy ministers. 
then urge others to goand do likewise. 


Let me 


DR. HOPKINS, 

In alate nnmber of the Christian Register I 
observed an extract from the Encyclopaedia Amer- 
icana, in which De Hopkins is noticed, as the 
founder of the sect of christians denominated Hop- 
kinsians. It brought to my mind a passage of a 
singular character in tke diary of that distinguished 
It isdated Tuesday morning July 6th 1769; 
and discovers a great degree of confusion in the 
mind of the Doctor, which furnishes no very feeble 
argument against the popular doctrine of the Trin- 


man, 


‘ . | 
him to ascribe supreme homage to the Father a- | 


lone. If you think it worthy of a place in your 
paper, you will by publishing it gratify 
Sunsscriber. 


‘This morning” says the writer, T have been 
led to view and address God considered in his ab- 
solute, divine perlection, and through 


in and 


Christ more, than is common for me. Generally 
grace, I speak directly to Christ, as ifhe,was in a 
sense the only objeet of worship, but now it was 
Otherwise. | have sometimes been troubled about 
this matter. I feared | had no right ileas of the 
Father and the Son, of God and of Christ, as I 
seemed not to know how to conceive of them and 
address them in my devotions—and have hence 
been led to ask that I might know the only true 
God and Jesus Christ, whom he hath sent; might 
have ideas and conceptions of the glorious God 
and Savior, agreable to the revelation he has made 
of himself. I have been more satisfied about it 
this morning. I now believe that Christians may 
have different views with respect to this and yet 
be right. Sometimes their minds may be fixed on 
Christ, in whom dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head, and he may be more immediately the object 
of their adoration and worship, addressing him 
more directly, in which case he is considered, ag 


sel up by the Father and invested with all author- 
ity and so comprehending all that is called God. 
At other times they may have their minds more 
especially fixed on the divine perfections more ab- 
solutely considered, yet not exclusively of Christ 
the Mediator, and so more directly address ‘God 
over ail blessed forever,’ as exercising mercy 





through a mediator. And, | believe, different | 


ay a 





Christians may in a stated way differ in this respect 
in their views and addresses, and so be naturally led 
to talk of their exercises in a little different lan- 
guage, some speaking more of God, others more 
of Christ. Our ideas are very scant at best, and 
we see but by parts and in a very partial manner. 
Hence when we view Go in one attitude, if 
[ may so express it, his other relations and _atti- 
tudes are more out of sight and less attended to. 
(Was the Doctor a Saheilian?) Yet when all our 
ideas and views are compared together, they are 
perfectly uniform and consistent, however various 
and different they may be.” 





REV. PROFESSOR WARE’S ORDINATION 
SERMON. 


We have just received Mr Ware’s Sermon at 
the ordination of Rev. Chandler Robbins, from 


which we give our readers the following passages. 
THE ENEMIES OF THB GOSPEL. 


The Minister has taken up the great defence 
of Christianity, and placed himself on the ram- 
part of its institutions. He has devoted him- 
self to the promotion of its interests. Fer- 
vently persuaded that it is from God—that it 
teaches the truth of truths—that it is the great 
moral power of the world—that it is the great 
sustaining hope of the human soul ;—haying 
deeply experienced the illumination of its doc- 
trine, the sanctification of its law, and the glo- 
rious peace of its promise, he longs to extend 
its benignant sway ; and he earnestly inquires 
what are the hindrances which need to be re- 
moved ? 

First, he discovers those who set themselves 
against its truth. Inriperity stands in the 
way ;—assuming sometimes the garb of Philos- 
ophy, speaking lofty words of wisdom, and pre- 
tending to look down contemptuously on reve- 
lation as unfavorable to the developement of 
the intellect, and the culture of manly virtue. 
Sometimes ina garb of depraved and coarse 
malignity,—hating the gospel for its purity, 
and loud in its words of audacious calumny 
and obscene blasphemy. Side by side with 
this bold assailant of all that is sacred and 
good, he sees InpIFFERENCE, standing in the 
way of the light, and hindering the influence of 
the truth. And what a formidable portion of 
the community does this characterize ; reso- 
lutely sunk in apathy, wholly unconcerned for 
spiritual good,impeding all progress, discourag- 
ing all exertion, neither entering into life them- 
selves, nor permitting others to enter. How 
many, alas! of such does he behold among 
those who rank themselves as Christians ! How 
many of his Master’s foes does he discover to 
be of his own household !—thwarting by their 
worldtiness and coldness ali projects for the 
promotion of that cause which nominally they 
favor ! With these, and besides these, he be- 
holds the chief enemy—the many-headed, the 
omnipresent foe, Sin, —in its infinite forms, and 
inscrutable disguises,—subtle as the serpent in 
the garden, and venomous as the sting of death. 
How it blinds the understanding, hardens the 
heart, perverts the conscience, makes truth dis- 
tasteful, and the thought of God unwelcome ! 
How it rides triumphant in high places, spread- 
ing around oppression and blighting, turning 
power into a curse, and wealth into a fountain 
of corruption ! How it steals like a pestilence 
into low places, and rears those seminaries of 
depravity, which make the good tremble for the 
very existence of the social fabric ! So that 
with the institutions of the gospel flourishing, 
the will of God everywhere published, the won- 
derful fact of a future life familiarly known, — 
society yet lies deep sunk in selfishness, earth- 
liness, and sensuality. There is much to be 
done,—blessed be God, there is much doing ! 
but much remains to be done to make the com- 
munity Christian, in that true and sufficient 
sense which shall satisfy the wishes and hopes 
of a philanthropic mind, and accomplish the 
purpose of the Saviour. Much is to be done 
before public opinion will be always right, ev- 
ry man honest and temperate, every family well 
ordered and peaceful, and penitentiaries and 
prisons unnecessary. Alas, to look even upon 
our stated, sober, church-going congregations, 
how much is to be done before the power of the 
gospel shall be over them universally and pure- 
ly ! before all shall have parted with their sins, 
and become devoted followers of Jesus ! before 
every house shall be a temple, every heart an 
altar, every hand a fountain of charity and 
truth, duty and heaven become the favorite 
concerns of all minds ! 

And who is to bring on that happy day ? 
Who is to watch and toil for the accomplish- 
ment of that desirable consummation ? Certain- 
ly every good Christian and good man will join 
his prayers and his labors. But if it be asked, 
whose duty it is to be foremost in devising and 
effecting measures for the enterprise,—certain- 
ly it must be answered, the mtnister of Christ. 
By his very office it appertains to him. He is 
not to wait till he is called forth by the public 
voice ; he is not to hold back till urged on by 
the quicker zeal of others ; he is not to con- 
sult first of all his own reputation and the fear 
to jeopardise his influence. He is to be the 
first to speak. He is to stand in the front rank 
of all opposition to the foes of religion and 
man ; and while he seeks to ‘ give offence in 
nothing that the ministry be not blamed,’ he 
will yet be prompt to cry aloud and spare not, 
—as a leader, not a follower, in the camp of 
the Lord, against all the hosts of Infidelity, In- 


difference, and Sin. 


EARNESTNESS IN PREACHING, 

What will the preacher do without “earnest- 
ness? what justice to himself, to his hearers, 
to his argument, to the cause he has es- 
pqused? Speakers upon all other subjects 
are earnest. When they would convince 
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or move men, they talk as if they were 
themselves convinced and moved; they throw 
their mind and heart into their words, 
and thus make way into the mind and heart of 
others. Will it do for the preacher to be less 
earnest? Are his topics less momentous? or is 
the cause which he pleads mere easily won than 
that of the statesman and barrister? Are men 
more readily persuaded to love God and work 
out their salvation, than to vote with their own 
party or give a righteous verdict in a suit at 
law? And shall questions of property, interest, 
or politics be discussed with the warm energy 
of a glowing mind,—and are the attributes of 
the adorable God and the destinies of immor- 
tal souls, to be coldly treated in formal disser- 
tations? Tpere is no advocate who pleads a 
cause, like” the advocate of the gospel. He 
stands in the place of Jesus Christ; to main- 
tain and render effective those beneficent in- 
stitutions, by him founded, on which rests the 
hope of a human rece through all ages and na- 
tions, and of a human soul throughout eternity. 
He sees and knows that except so far as they 
prevail, darkness is over the earth and gross 
darkness over the people; he knows that just 
so far as they prevail, light breaks upon men, 
and earth becomes heaven. Yet he sees their 
blessed influences opposed. ‘The state of so- 
ciety, the pursuits of present interest, the 
principles of a sensual life, the depravity of 
many and the ignorance of more, perpetnally 
thwart their gracious operation, and they are 
sustained and powerful, if at all, through a per- 
petual struggle. Intermit the struggle, and 
their light flickers, and the darkness comes 
over the land again. Who but the minister is 
to sustain that struggle? Who but he is set for 
the defence of that beacon light? And when, 
therefere, he reflects what a responsibility is 
laid upon him,+—when he looks on his fellow- 
men groping in darkness and folly, turned into 
brutes by the horrible enchantments of earth 
and sense, and knows that to him is committed 
the talisman by which they are to be re-changed 
to their human and celestial dignity,--must he 
not feel that he is to be up and doing? that his 
most strenuous zeal is demanded? that the 
most piercing and thrilling cry of his voice 
must be lifted? How else shall he so much as 
catch the attention of those slumbering and 
giddy souls? how else can his voice be so much 
as heard amid the loud din of business and the 
resounding choruses of pleasure? how else 
can he hope to arrest the thoughtless throng 
of triflers, and persuade to listen the scornful 
doubter, or put to shame the coarse blasphemer, 
or call into life the’ dead in trespasses?—-Oh, 
my brethren! what a work is that of the minis- 
try, when we observe what isto be done, and 
what obstacles there are to doing it? One 
would think that earth and heaven would be 
moved by our endeavors. Yet how little do 
our pulpits exhibit of the great commotion! 
How seldom are the thunders which shake the 
senate-house and the forum, heard pealing 
through the temple of God! How rarely are 
the passions which weep aad tremble at the 
fictions of the stage, called on for a tear at 
the foot of the altar, or made to glow or 
tremble at the realities of eternal truth! We 
are all correctness, decorum and sobriety. We 
are careful to commit no faults, we shock no- 
body’s taste, we roughly waken no one’s 
slumbers. To be sure, we know that men 
ought to be interested in heavenly things, and 
that if they do not count religion the one thing 
needful, they will be ruined. But we think it 
would be risking a great deal to tell them so, 
bluntly; and if our plainness should chance to 
offend them, why then our influence over them 
gone, and we can never do them any more 
good. And is influence worth having, if we 
may not use it to bring mento God! Asifthe 
ministry were worth maintaining, if it be only 
an institution for bringing men together, once 
a week, to be entertained with pleasant pieces 
of composition! As well might we flee away 
from our mission, like Jonah, as thus ren- 
der it inefficient by a timid and time-serving 
delivery. 





PLAINNESS IN PREACHING. 


There is, therefore, one further thing to 
characterise the preacher,—-plainness; and 
this in two senses;—that of speaking plain 
truths, and that of speaking them in plain terms, 
Very little is effected toward establishing over 
men the authority and influence of the Chris- 
tian religion, by him who will not in perfect 
simplicity teach its plain truths, precepts, and 
sanctions; but who, instead of this, only phi- 
losophises about them; or amuses his hearers 
with speculations and treatises on far sought 
questions of curiosity; or charms their ears 
with musical periods, and the careful pomp of 
magniloquent declamation; or uses the lan- 
guage of the learned for the instruction of the 
ignorant.—If truth is to be communicated, it 
must be made easily comprehensible by those 
to whom it is addressed. If hearts are to be 
won, they must be spoken to in the language 
of the heart. And so long as Christian con- 
gregations are composed of all orders and 
classes of society, of women and children as 
well as of men, and of the unlearned more than 
the learned,—so long they must be addressed 
in terms of the most intelligible plainness on 
those plain and simple subjects, which not only 
alone interest, but alone concern them. Is it 
not mortifying, when an assembly of waiting 
and needy souls is looking up to learn of Christ 
and heaven,—to hear the wise man read tq 
them some elaborate dissertation, like a univer- 
sity prize essay, for which it is impossible that 
they should feel more interest than for a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions respecting 
the atmosphere -of the planet Saturn? Is it 
not mortifying, to obserye q sensible man, who, 





if he had been a lawyer, would have spoken to 
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s @ man speaks to men,-— 

s a theologian, talk solemnly 

and yawning congregation on 

which they have no concern, 

phraseology which he himself 

m of-ermploying on any other oc- 

al life ? Of what value are subtle 

sus disquisitions to souls that have 

mastered the elements of religious 

¢ Of what account the most acute and 

a¥incing argumentation, if so put that it can- 

not be apprehended by the hearers ? Of what 

avail the heartiest zeal, if it be wasted ona 

topic inappropriate, or cloaked by unfamiliar 

speech, which falls dead upon the ear? Yet 

how much of this has there always been in the 

christian Church !_ How has the simplicity of 

Christ been corrupted by the pedantry of mis- 

taken learning, or buried beneath a mass of 

cumbrous verbiage ! How often has the most 

complicated instruction been giver on subjects 

which required the simplest, and to those au- 
diences which need, tke plainest. 





HARRIET MARTINEAU ON THE SCRIPTURES. 

Miss Martineau illustrates the obstacles to a 
thorough understanding of the Bible, with her 
wsual eloquence and force, in the fellowing re- 
marks, which we copy from her late work en- 
titled Devotional Exercises. 

Among the multitude of Bible readers in 
this Christian country, it isa rare thing to 
meet with one who is well acquainted with the 
holy scriptures. There are many who can 
quote texts in support of their religious opin- 
ions; many whocan relate parables to children; 
many who can instruct those around them in 
the moral teachings of the messengers of God; 
and very many, no doubt, who can at any time 
call to mind passages which carry in them re- 
proof of sin, encouragment to virtuous efforts, 
and consolation under sickness 


ship; and the aged are often seen poring over 
the hely book in the intervals of their daily em- 
pleyments, and heard to repeat favorite passa- 


ges out of it when eye-sight fails, or during | 


sleepless portions of the night. Yet among 
ali fhese there may be little real knowledge of 
the volume so much studied; and that there 
actually is little knowledge is proved by the 


difficulty of finding any persons but those who | |) good Christians. 


have been bred to theology as a profession who 


can give any clear account of what the Bible | 


is, who wrote it, for what purpose the various 
parts were prepared, at what times they were 
written, what is the comparative value of diff- 
erent portions, what makes some passages ob- 
secure and others strange, and all extremely 
unlike any other book commonly read. 

ifthe teachers of a large school, in some 
place where Christianity had never beep heard 
of, were anxious to provide instruction for their 
pupils, and thought that the Greeks were the 
wisest people that ever lived, and their books 
the most valuable that could be collected—if 
they accordingly set about collecting all that 
they could get hold of that was written by 
Greeks, and for the sake of convenience bound 
up the whole in one volume, that volume would 
be somewhat like our Bible. The most valua- 
ble part of it would be the history of the life 
and death of Socrates, accompanied by ac- 
counts of his lectures, and private teachings, 
and familiar conversations. There would be 
besides a pretty full account of his principal 
followers, and the letters they wrote on the 
subject of Socrates, and reports of their meth- 
ods of learning during his life, and of teaching 
after his death. There would also be accounts 
of other instructers who had lived at various 
periods before him. There would be several 
histories of Greece in different ages, and in 
the different circumstances through which its 


appear a nation of barbarians, at another of 
heroes and philosophers; they would have one 
kind of government in one age, and another in 
another; now they would appear as conquerors 
in war and princes in peace, and now over- 
come, and oppressed, and humbled. Mingled 
with these different histories, there would be 
poems, same Jong, some short, epic poems, 
hymns, songs, and fables. They would contain 
traditions about the origin of the Grecian em- 
pire, narratives, some true and some fictitious, 
about good and bad men, triumphal verses to 
celebrate victories, and lamentations for defeat. 
Now, ifthe children in this school had such a 
book put into their hands, with no further eXx- 
planation than that they were to study it dil- 
igently, and learn as much out of it as they 
could, they might read it all their lives, and 
get but a very imperfect notion of what it really 
was. They would not know what happened at 
one time and what at another, how many of 
the events related really took place, and where, 
and why. They might store their memories 
with beautitul tales, or take to heart much val- 
uable instruction, and follow the advice of Soc- 
rates as much as they could; but they would 
be much perplexed at little things at every 
page, and might make tremendous mistakes 
about the matters of more consequence, for 
want of information which oughtto have been 
given them from the beginning, or which they 
should haye been put in the way of finding for 
themselves, There would be but little use in 
telling them that they might discover all they 
wanted to learn in the book itself, unless they 
were shown how ‘They would not know 
where to begin or -how to proceed. But if any 
person should once give them @ hint to try to 
find out how long Socrates lived, kow many 
years in private, and how many as a public 
teacher; if any one brought a map into sckool, 
and pointed out the boundaries of the Grecian 
empire in different ages, and where the various 
philosophers were born, and how far they 
travelled: on what mountains armies were 
collected; op what plains battles were fought; 
if another teacher displayed pictures of the 
temples where the philosophers taught, and 
the gardens where they reposed themselves; 
if another instructed the pupils how to distin- 
guish poetry from prose, fable from history; 
if another produced annals of different countries 
in order to compare dates and events, and find 
out how Jeng the Grecian empire lasted,—the 
whole school would be in the way to under- 
stand what they were studying, to keep clear 
of mistakes, and to profit duly by the contents 
of each portion ofthe yolume. Many who had 





become tired of hearing particular parts read 
very often, would now find that there was 
much more in these very parts than they had 
been aware of. Many who had found it a dull 
duty to spend half an hour a day in reading 
this book, beginning amy where as it might 
happen to open, would now enjoy hour after 
hour of study; comparing one part with another 
when they had a point to make out, finding some 
beautiful meaning in what before was a mere 
jumble of words; and perceiving the reasona- 
bleness of many instructions which had once 
appeared wrong or absurd. 

The case of our Bible readers is very like that 
of the pupils of this supposed school; but 
worse, inasmuch as that which they lose is of 
greater value than any thing which may be 
overlooked in Grecian philosophy or morals. 
Moreover, the Bible readers are less in the 
way of discovering their own conlusion of ideas 
and consequent ignorance, from there being a 
large mixture of superstition in that ignorance. 
The more important the study is to them, and 
the more sacred its subject, the less willing are 
they to regard it in the same light with other 
studies, and the greater is their fear of devia- 
ting from old methods of reading the scriptures. 
All, bowever, who are discontented with 
their present state of Bible knowledce, and 
distressed by their growing distaste to the 
study, may be comforted by the consideration 
that the peculiar sanetity of the scriptures af: 
fords a reason why they should be better in- 
stead ef worse understood than other writings; 
and that if trae and especially appointed for 
our instruction, they cannot but be more hon- 
ored and beloved, the more freely they are used 
and the more carefully they are investigated. If 
this were generatly considered, if more would 





| reflection to the most light-hearted and 











cry out for-direetion in studying the Bible, in- 


| stead of privately grieving over their dislike of 
| it; 
and sorrow. | _/ ‘ ; 
; : , , ‘ | about any thing which appears strange to them; 
Many children learn out of the Bible from day |°. - : ; Sy 

: “ ; 2 | s chapter daily, and sel- 
to day; their parents listen from week to week | if, intend of venting © F ) 


to what is read or expounded in places of wor- | 


if children were encouraged to inquire 


dom more, (as4f the practice were to operate 
like a charm,) the hearty study of the volume 


| were made a regular employment, our young 


people would understand the Bible better at 
twenty years of age than it is now commonly 
understood at sixty; and this, not only in the 


.| historical and the philosophical and less obvious 


portions, but in those preceptive parts which 
are familiar to every one’s ear, and supposed 
to be fully comprehended and taken to heart by 
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Rerceetions yor tHe New Year ‘The open- 
ing of anew year isa season which brings sober 


g iddy. 


| Another mark has been made in the great calendar 


has been 
brought a year nearer to that period when it shall 


of Time and the majestic universe 


pass away like a.dream of the morning and ‘leave 
nota rack behind.’ We too‘are a year older and so 
much the nearer to that solemn day when we shall 
be reqnired to give an account of the deeds done 
in the body and receive punishmenot or reward 
from the hands of an omniscient Judge. When 
such thoughts as these knock at the soul, who 
can refuse them admittance. Who is there, that 
will not pause for a season, in the exciting whirl 
of life and entertain the visitofa strange guest, 
contemplation? 

Fach individual occupies naturally so large a 
space in lis own thoughts, that our reflections at 
this seasop will be of a strongly personal char- 
acter. If weare ever disposed to serious self- 


examination, we shall be now. We can hardly 


| fail to ask ourselves the question, what spiritual 
inhabitants had passed; at one time they might | 


improvement have we made during the past year, 
what good resolutions have we formed and kept, 
what evil passions bave we conquered, what new 
virtues have we acquired and what old ones have 
we increased and strengthened, what has been our 
growth in grace and in the fear and love of God. 
No human being passesa year without sorrows 
and without joys and we shall examine our hearts 
toascertain whether we have been sufficiently 


resigned tothe one and grateful for the other— | 


whether prosperity and happiness have net hard- 


ened our hearts and made them unmindful of the |! 


Giver ofall things, and whether we have meekly 
kissed the rod that chastened us, and in tears ad- 


ored the Being who sends gladness and mourning | 


on the same errand of mercy. Feelings of peni- 


tence and remorse may now wring the bosom 
which is usually as insensible as the ‘cold dull 


marble.’ ‘The ghosts of our wasted and mis- 


pent hours will rise up before us in stern rebuke 


and-solemn warning. Conscience assumes at 


seasons like these, a new power and speaks in | 


The 
good man, too, will not and need not deny him- 


tones more than usually awful and severe. 


‘self the pleasure of recalling the good deeds he 


may bave done during the past year, provided 
that pleasure does not degenerate into a vain self 


complaceney, which indispeses its subject to make | 
} os ° 

time to time, at the present day. 

| to the present condition of the University, and the 


If we 


made progress in benevolence and piety, ifwe have 


new efforts and gain new victories. have 


performed our daties with more than usval cheer- | 
fulness and thoroughness, if we have made others | 
happier and Intter, if we have crowded the year | 
with pure thoughts, eificient actions and spotless | 


conversation, We are not forbidden to indulge in 


approving conscience. 
The Christian however, should not be satisfied, 
if on self'examination, he should find that he is 


is pot.so good, 


grow either better or worse. 
not subdued are constantly gaining in strength 
and violence, though we are uneoncious of it our- 
selves, till some provocation wakes them into fierce 
and active life. 
a low desire, a sensual impulge is allowed to cum- 
ber the soul, it clings with acloser grasp and re- 
quires a stronger power to pluck it out. The 
Christian religion exacts imperatively that. we 








Eyery hour that an evil principle, | per ; 
| to their ignorance, the shameful calumny. 
' tale has been believed by those who would not 
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should have a lively principle of spiritual growth 
and that its sublime hopes and motives should op- 
erate upon the virtues and affegtions as the sun- 
shine and the dew operate upon the productions 
of the vegetable world, so that if it were possible 


; 
Yor us to stand still, we should thereby incur the | 


condemnation of the unjust servant who buried his 
talent in the earth and returned it to his Lord as 
he had received it. 

This too, isa season proper for forming good 
resolutions for the future and entering into solemn 
compacts with God aud our own sculs. By good 


resolutions, we do not mean those passionate, | 


feverish resolves, the birth of vehement self-re- 
proaca, which having no root of principle are with- 
ered in the first heat of temptation, bat steady de- 
termination, with the help of God, to be better and 
do better, the result of deliberate self-examination 
and, which though sometimes suddenly formed, is 
frequently productive of great and permanent good. 
Absorbed by the cares of life and made thoughtless 
by prosperity, we do not ordinarily think that 
every hour is lessening the season of our proba- 
tion and robbing us of an opportunity which can 
never return. As we float gaily and carelessly 
down the stream of time, our souls filled with 
favoring gales, we forgetthat our voyage,whether 
long or short, calm or stormy, mustend in the 
ocean of eternity, ‘with its mighty waters rolling 
evermore.’ Buta _ season, like this, forces upon 
our minds the reflection of the frail tenure, by 
which our earthly existence is holden. We can 
recall the faces and forins of many, who a_ twelve- 
month since, were like us exulting in health and 
strength, shaping confident plans for the future and 
grasping the coming days as if they were already 
present, but who are no longer seen upon earth. 
No one could have foretold that they should have 
been taken and we left, their frames were as 
strong, their steps were as firm, their hopes were 
as buoyant and their expectations as confident as 
ours. And who of us can now tell when his turn 
isto come? Who can say, that he is not to be one 
of the myriads that must die in the course of the 
ensuing year Who has obtained so tirm a lease 
of life, that he can say ‘I shall behold the sun shine 
upon earth on the next New years day? 
Reflections, like these, should not merely ocea- 
sion a teinporary saduess of the countenance, as 
evanescent as the shadow of a cloud which drifts 
for a moment across the disk of the sun. They 


should make us resolve, that we will begin now, if 


never before, to live in a manner worthy of those 
upon whom the revelation of immortality has im- 
posed the highest duties aud conterred the highest 
privileges. If ar angel should come to a man and 
tell him that inthe coming year, his soul would 
surely be required of him, what an eflect it would 
have upon him. What achange we should see 
in his life, his deportment and his conversation, 
He would be no longer engrossed by wealth or 
ambition, or any of the thousand babbles which we 


pursue. He would pass his time in benevolent 


actions, in devout meditations, in the reading of 


God’s word and in fervent prayer for the forgive- 
How anxiously he would guard 
against unholy passions, and low desires; we should 
never see the flush of anger upon his cheek, nor 
hear railing,and curses from his lips. And do we 
need an angel to come’ down from heaven to tell 
us that this may be the last of our years of pro- 
bation? Can we toll, without 
speaking to our souls, Be ye also ready ? 


ness of his sins. 


hear a hell its 
Can we 
see a hew made grave without thinking of our 


own’ Wecannot open our eyes without finding 


a thousand objects to remind us that the fashion of 


The leaves of the 
last Autumn lying in unsightly masses by the road 


this world is passing away. 


side, or whirled along in unsteady gusts, suggest 
to the reflecting mind, that we are hardly more 
enduring than the trail children of the Spring, 
whom the first breath of Winter has slain. 

Heaven. Let us not putit off till next year, or the 
next month, or the next weck. 
only possession—the future belongs to God. 


The present is our 


The 


within the unrelenting barriers of the past, which 
will never be unbarred, though we entreat it with 


tears wrung from the very core of a repentant | 


heart. Let us seize each moment ag it flies 
employ it as if it were the last. 
the: the day nor the hour in which the son of man 
cometh, let us watch and have our lamps ready 


trimmed, that upon his coming he may find us| 
| nwake at our posts. 


Harvanp Cottrge. 


interesting Review of Mr. Pierce’s History of Har- 
vard College. It seems that during the prevalence 


of the fanatical spirit, excited by the preaching of 


Whitfield, the College was exposed to virulent at- 
tacks, from that enthusiastic agitator and his pros- 
jlytes, similar to those which are repeated, from 
With reference 
recent assaults, that have been made upon it, the 
Reviewer remarks as follows : 

The University will be found to have fulfilled 


her destiny, faithful to the high trust reposed in 
her by an enlightened community. The long ar- 


; _ray of accomplished scholars, able atatesmen, and 
grateful and happy retrospection er to listen to | 


that sweetest of earthly music, the whisper of an | 
| thy of her iilustrious origin. 


eloquent divines, who have gone forth from her 
venerable halls, will prove her to have been wor- 
She has been calum- 
niated in every form of abuse. Falsehoods the 


| most unblushing have been heaped upon her fair 
| fame, in the broad light of this boasted and boast- 
no worse than he was a twelve-month before, for | 


if that be the case, he may be assured that he | 
From the constitution of human | 
nature, we @annot remain stationary; We must | 
Passions, that are | 


| the history of man. 
| and echoed by the subordinate characters in 


ing age. A party warfare, of almost unexampled 
ferocity, has been waged against her by men pro- 
fessing to reverence the religion of the Gospel. 
Denunciation and anathemas have been levelled 
at her with anarrogance and effrontery, which 
breathe the worst spirit of the darkest period in 
These have been taken up 


the disgraceful plot. Men who know nothing 
of the University, men who have never seen her 
walls, have retailed, with coufidence proportioned 


The 


and those who could not be just. ‘Silly women’ 
ofall ages and both sexes have been led captive 
by the weakest credulity, their fears have been 


| awakened by the most barefaced imposture, and 








their imaginations filled with ‘Gorgons, Hydras, 


| and Chimeras dire’ at the bare name of Harvard 


University, Ambitious and bustling young the- 
ologians, who aspire to the petty dignity of lead- 
ers of a sect, show their noble daring, by loudly 
clamoring the thrice-repeated and thrice-refuted 
libel. Hence, at ordinations, inaugurations and 
other like exhibitions, the heresies of Harvard are 
a staple and standing topic of inflammatory har- 
angues. It is so easy and so comfortable to show 
one’s own superiority by passing a sweeping con- 
demnation on his neighbour, and it is so grand a 
prerogative of spiritual dignity to declaim like 
Whitefield against the ‘Sehools of Paganism,’ that 
we ought not to he much surprised at the eager- 
ness, with which these modest young Clerical 


| gentlemen snatch at the tempting theme. Another 


charge has lately been brought by a writer, who 
has already occupied more of our attention in the 
last number than his claims to public notice de- 
serve,—that education at Harvard is superficial. 


If it be meant, that education in that, compared | 
with other Institutions in our country, is super- | 


ficial, the assertion is so ridiculously untrue, that 


common sense would be insulted by an attempt | 


to refute it. If it be meant, that the standard of 


| . . . . 
escholarship there is lower than in the great Uni- 


versities of Europe, the assertion is so obviously 
and necessarily true, that itis equally ridiculous 
to be at the trouble of making it. 

But we entertain a pretty strong hope that 
Harvard University will yet live. She will identi- 
fy her prosperity with the progress of sound learn- 
ing and the liberal arts. The temporary phrenzy 
of religious party may for a time diminish the 
number of her students, but cannot permanently 
lessen her usefulness or obscure her fame. An In- 
stitution that sends abroad annuallvfrom fifty to 
sixty well-informed and well-principled young 
men, notwithstanding the efforts of her enemies, 
need have but little fear for the future. 


The same number of the Examiner, contains a 
striking, original and powerful article on the char- 
acter of Christ, which will be read with great in- 
terest, and_we presume, will call forth much mis- 
representation and cavil. 
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Pusctsuer’s Notice. We have commenced 
our present volume, as will be perceived,on an 
enlarged sheet,and an improved type. ‘These altera- 
tions subject the publisher to heavy expenses; and 
as no additional charge is made for the yearly sub- 
scription, itis earnestly hoped that the friends of 
the cause which this paper advocates, will kindly 
aid his efforts in increasing the subscription list. 
It isonly in this way that he can be indemnified 
for the increased expenses of publication. 

Subscribers in thecountry to whom extra copies 
of this number may be forwarded will confer a fa- 
vor by distributing them, and by forwarding to 
the publisher the names of new subscribers. 

We shall send copies of this number to many 
persons who are not now subscribers, both in the 
city and in the country. Their patronage of the 
paper is respectfully solicited. A person will call 
on those to whom it is sent in the city, to inquire 
if it is agreeable to subscribe for the current vol- 
ume, 

The terms of subscription are stated on the last 
page of the paper. 

A series of protracted meetings, we understand, 
have bee» held ir this city, for the two or three 
last weeks. If intended to produce any effect on 
the community at large, they must be pronounced 
afailure. They have excited very little general 
interest or observatiqa. 

Mr. Frost’s Temperance Addresses are very pop- 
ular. He attracts crowded houses where he lec- 
tures ; and still better,—succeeds in forming large 
local societies. Mr. Frost is quite an original, 
and they who have a taste for popular eloquence, 
will do well to hear him. 





and | 
Aswe know nei- | 
| aries. 
A very considerable amount of energy, effective 


The Christian Examiner | 
for January, 1884, with its usual complement of | 
instructive and attractive reading, contains a very | 





We unuerstand that Rev. Mr. Gannett’s Lec- 


| tures at the Atheneum Hall, on every alternate 
|Surday evening, continue to be fully attended. 
| They are on the Doctiines of the Gospel, and are | 


! said to be highly interesting. 
Let us begin atonce to live for God and for | 


We learn from a private letter from New-Bed- 


| ford, that Rev. Mr. Hildreth is laboring with much 
"acceptance, in that town and vicinity, as Agent of 
geolden hours of the by-gone year are shut up | 


the Massachusetts Temperance Society. 





The American Board of Foreign Missions, pro- 
poses to enlarge its operations, the ensuing year. 
It has under its charge $23 persons, employed at 
60 stations. It intends to send out 64 new Mission- 
This is doing business on a large scale. 


talent, and enterprising zeal are now devoted to 
its cause, 


| promotion of sound theology and christian ¢ harity. 


Martineau purposes to make an early visit to this 
country. We hope the report may prove true. 
The numerous admirers of her works, among us, 


would be proud of an opportunity to shew their | 


personal respect for this distinguished femate. 





Weare deluged with publications, which the | 
We shall notice some | 


New Year has sent forth. 
of them hereafter. 


—-_—-_— 





We insert on our first page, Rev. Bernard 


Whitman's remarks at the meeting of the Middle- 


gex Unitarian Association at Cambridge. The other | 


Addresses we have not yet been able to obtain. 





Tur Mercantice JournaLt, The Mercantile 
Journal made its appearance on Wednesday last 
in anew suit, just double the size of its former 
one. We are glad to see this on the principle that 
the more we have of a good thing, the better. 


one of its ‘constant readers’ and grew impatient, 
if we did not always have it at early candle-light. 
[t has been conducted with spirit, invincible good- 
humor and that indescribable editorial tact which 
is worth more than all the talent and learning in 
the world to the conductor of a daily journal. ‘Tt 
has been the fearless uncompromising foe of vice 
and evil in every shape and the staunch advocate of 
reform and good institutions. We rejoice at Me 
success and hope it may live a ‘thousand years 


end never have a dil 


utopian. 





ee 
*,.* With the commencement of a new volume, 
we take the opportunity to express our sincer 
gratitude to the friends to whose communications 
our columns have been so much indebted for whad 


| ever variety and interest they have possessed. W 
| shall be glad toenrich our paper, the pr 


|.with their contributions, and hope to 
them often. 


| 


esent yea 
hear fro 


| CoLontzarion.—ILt appears trom “one of th 
| Western papers that the Legislature of Tennesse 
| have passed an act directing the treasurer of th 
| Middle District to pay to the treasurer of the Col 
onization Society $10 for “each black person” the 
| said treasurer shall certify has been removed fro 
Tennessee to the coast of Africa, provided th 
| amount does not exceed $500 ip any one year 
| $500 at $10 will transport 50 in a year, “The 
| slaves in Tennessee are 161,000, and their increas+! 
more than 600 yearly. | 





INSTALLATION at Cameripceport. The In. 
stallation of Rev. Artemas B. Muzzey as Pastor of 
the First Congregational Society in Cambridge. 
port, took place on Wednesday last. ‘The services 
were as follows: Introd uctory prayer by Mr Field 
of Weston; Reading of the Scriptures by Mr 
Goodwin of Concord; Sermon by Mr Briggs of 
Lexington; Installation prayer by Dr Lowell of 
Boston; Charge by Dr Ware of Cambridge; Right 
Hand of Fellowship by Mr Newell! of Cambridge; 
Address to the Society by Dr Ripley of Concord: 
Concluding prayer by Mr Barrett of Boston, 

Through the courtesy of the Baptist Society, 
the services of the occasion were performed in the 
Baptist Chureh. They were ofa very interesting 
character, The Sermon by Mr Briggs was highly 
creditable to him. The prospects of the society, 
we are happy to learn, are encouraging. Measures 
for the erection of a new church are in successful 
progress, 





OBITUARY. 


FOR THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
DEA. CYRUS HOSMER. 

Diep, in Northfield, Dee. 19th, Deacon Cyrus 
Hosmer, formerly of Concord, aged 38 years. 

It is not that he was in public life, nor that we 
wish to kindle once more the blaze of fame, that 
we would now speak of our friend. But it is be- 
cause, when death separates one, who has shown 
himself an ective and practical christian, it becomes 
us to review his life and character, and from them 
obtain a lesson for our own improvement. 

Mr. Hosmer afforded a striking example of the 
elasticity of the human soul; of how much a man 
may do for himself and for others, however small 
his means, and how high, as a moral and intellec- 
tual man, he may elevate himself in whatever sta- 
tion he may originally be placed. He was left, in 
early youth, by the death of his father, with no 
advantages of education, in embarrassed circum- 
stances, and with the care ofa family of younger 
brothers and sisters. Amid al! the toilg and cares 
necessary inhis trying situation; amidst all the 
anxieties, for the education of these children and 
the faithful discharge ofa fathers duties, his active 
mind found time and opportunity for its own cul- 
tivation, His generous soul found leisure and 
means for public beneficence. He taught school 
for seventeen winters. In the sunday school, in 
the Lyceum and in all benevolent objects, he stood 
foremost, ready to lead wherever his philanthropic 
spirit could find subjects for its action, 

In 1830 he was invited to take the charge of the 
Northfield Academy, and to sunerintend the Eng- 
lish department, and more particularly the prepar- 


ation of teachers. Here was his proper element— 








We wish as much were given to the | 





| life, and died as he had lived, a christian. 





atory or a delinquent subscri- | 


ber. if that wish be not altogether visionary and 
, 4 tnemorials were presented and referred. 


and here he exercised his great good sense, his 


| knowledge of the human heart, and taught how to 


repress the wayward inclination, to stimulate the 
inert, and to kindle young ambition of knowledge 


) and excellence, without fear of corporeal! suffering, 


and his own management was a living exemplifi- 
cation of the practicableness of his principles. His 
pupils were made glad by h‘s amiable and judicious 
government, and willing to profit by his clear and 
familiar instructions. His name will long live ia 
the aflectionate remembrance of those, who, in 
many years, have been under his care. 

Few men have more completely fulfilled their 


; vocation. His maxim was never to omit an op- 


portunity of self improvement, or of doing good 
to others, and never to forget the immediate pres- 
ence of God. With these principles, aided by un- 


tiring labour, and an acute observation, it may well 


aman _ | be supposed that he attained such a moral and 
It is said, on good authority, that Miss Harriet | 


spiritual excellence and such a religious self-disci- 
pline, that his memory must be a rich treasure to 
his surviving friends, which they will ever delight 
to preserve for their happiness and their religious 
jmprovement. Viewing death as but one of the 


| events ordered by Providence in the whole of our 


beirg, he waited for it, through a lingering con- 
sumption, with the same cheerfulness and the same 
constant trust in God, which he had manifested in 


E. J. 











CONGRESSIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

. er gE NR oe 
In the Senate, on Monday, Dec, 23, Mr. Black of Mis- 
sissippi, was qnal.fied and took his seat. A resolution, of- 


fered by Mr. Moore, was adopted, calling on the war de- 


| partment to communicate the correspondence of persons, 


employed in the removal, or arrangements for the remov- 
al, of the Indians, since May, 1830, with the department 
together with all the correspondence between the depart- 


| ment and cther persons on the subject of Indian affairs, 
it has been a capital little paper—we have been 


including the naimes of individuals engaged in making 
treaties with, taking the census of, or k cating the reser- 
vations of, the Indians; with a statement of the sums dis- 
bursed to each. The special order of the day, on the 
Enforcing Pill, being called for, the consideration of it 
was postponed on the motion of Mr. Calhoun, and made 
the order of the cay for the 5:h January. The second 
special order of the day being called for, which was the 
Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the deposites 
its further consideration was, on motion of Mr. Clay, post-- 
poned till Thursday. The Senxte then proceeded to the! 
consideration of executive business, until the hour of ade 
journment. 
In the House of Representatives, various petitions and 
On motion of 


b 


a 
p 





Mr. Gilmore, the Committee on Military Affairs was in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of so modifying 
the Militia laws as to permit each State to require no per- 
son to bear arms between the ages of 21 and 40, to permit 
the inspection of arms to be takenjby companies, and of 
providing arms and accoutrements at the public expense, 
The House then resumed the consideration of the motion 
to refer the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and of the amend- 
ment thereto, proposed by Mr. McDuffie. Mr. MceDuf.- 
fie resumed his remarks, and continued them until the 
hour of adjournment. 

The proceedings in both houses ou Tuesday were of 
little importance to the public. The Senate adjourned 
till Thursday, having rejected a resolution fiom the House 
of Representatives that both branches should adjourn till 
Monday. The House adjourned till Friday. 

In the Senate on Thursday, the order of the day being 
the Report of the Seeretary of the Treasury on the re- 
moval of the deposites, Mr. Clay, with the view of avoid- 
ing interruption on the question of order, presented tho 
following resolutions. 


1. Resolved, Tnat by disnussing the late Secretary of 
the Treasury because he would not, contrary to bis seuse 
of his own duty, remove the money of the United States 
in deposite with the Bapk of the United States and its 
Beaoches, ia conformity with the PresiJent’s opinion ; 
and by appointing his successor to effect such removal, 
which has been done, she President has assumed the ex- 
ercise of a power over the Treasury of the United States 
not granted to him by the constitution and laws, and can- 
gerous to the liberties of the people. 

2. Resolved, That the reasons assigned by the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury for the removal of the money of the 
United States, deposited in the Bank of tLe United States 
and its Branches, communicated to Congress on the third 
day of December, 1833, are unsatisfactory and insuffi- 
cient. 

The correspondent of the New-York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser says—The Senate Chamber was full to overflow- 
ing. Many could not get in, and were thus disappointed 
in not hearing the eloquent and celebrated Orator of the 
West. His remarks today were contined to a considera- 


tion of. the first resolution. He touk a very strong and 
Afler an introduction of great force and 
beauty, he undertook to prove—and, I think, did prove— 
that the “ deposites’’ were removed by order of the Pres- 
ident, who thereby plainly violated both the constitution 


clear view of it. 


and the law. 

Mr. Clay, after speaking on the subject of his resoiu- 
tions gave way to a motion for adjournment till Monday 
This motion being objected toby Mr. Benton, Mr. Ewing 
moved to postpone the consideration of the subject till 
Monday. ‘This motion prevailed, and the Senate adjourn- 
ed to that day. 

The House of Representatives did not sit on Thursday: 

Tbe Senate did not sit on Friday. 

In the House of Representatives, the business was of 
littie interest. Mr. Clay introduced a bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of pubirc lands. The House adjourn- 
ed till Monday. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Massachusetts Legislature.—The Massachusetts Le- 
gislature assembled on Wednesday last. Hon. B. T 
Pickman was chosen President of the Senate and Chas. 
Calhoun Clerk. Hon. W. B. Calhoun was chosen Speaker 
of. the House, and Luther S. Cushing, Clerk. 

A communication was read by the Speaker, addressed 
to him by the Hon. John Quincy Adams, in which that 
gentleman states, that having learned from the public 
journals, that his name will probably be presented to the 
House as among the four highest candidates for the office 
of Governor, he requests that he may not receive the 
votes of members for that office, and de-lares, that if he 
were elected by the Senate, he should deem it his duty to 
decline the office. 

A communication, addressed to the Speaker by B. F. 
Hallett and Charles Locke, stating that it is their wish to 
publish in a separate volume a report of the debates of the 
House, with the most material portions of the journal, 
and desiring that such disposition [may be made of the 
communication as the House may deein proper, was coin- 
mitted. The House then adjourned. 

The Governor and Council, with the meinbers of both 
branches of the Legislature, then moved in procession, 
under the escort of the Independent Cadets, commanded 
by Col. Fessenden, to the Old South Church, where the 
Election Sermon was delivered by Rev. Mr Yeomans, of 
Pittsfield. 

Important Case.—In the United States Circuit Court, 
on Saturday last, his Honor Mr Justice Story gave a very 
learned opinion in the case of John Ames vs. Howard & 
Lathrop. This action it wiil be remempered, was coim- 
menced by Mr. Ames, against Howard & Lathvop, to re- 
cover damages which he had sustained by their infring- 
ment of his Patent Paper Making Machine. The defend- 
ants moved fora new trial, for various causes. Judge 
Story, after full argument, has decided against the mo- 
tion, and refused to grant a new trial. Of course judg- 
ment is now rendered in this case for the plaintiff, and 


thereby the valdity of Mr Ames’s patent is completely [ 


established. — Transcript. 


Maine Lands.—We understand that within a few days 
large quantities of timber lands have changed hands ata 
great advance. The value of these lands cannot be de- 
pied, and until they come up to something near their real 
worth, offer a rich field for speculators, or persuns wish- 
ing to embark largely in operations which cannot fail of 
returning four fold. We are told that upwards of seventy 
additional saws will be in motion by the first of June on 
the Penobscot. We have heard it estimated that there 
are about 6UU0 persuns in the woods at the east engaged 
in cutting trees and getting out timber for the coming 
season. Yet with all this preparation, it will be impossi- 
ble to get into the market a sufficiency of timber to sup- 
ply the increasing demand. We believe no other State 
in the Union can furnish such a supply of soft pine tim- 
ber a3 our own. Those who own large tracts cannot €s- 
timate them too highly.— Portland Adv, 


A Deerfield Relic.—The lace wife of Doct. White, of 
Hatfield, whose death was noticed last week, had wm her 
possession the lower part of a brass kettle, which had 
come down from her ancestors, and which, according to 
the account given to her, belonged to Lt. David Hoyt of 
Deerfield, when that place was captured by the French 
and Indians in 1704. The tradition is that Lieut. Hoyt’s 
wife sre,’ ed the day before the attack and set away the 
wort in a brass kettle; the next night the family Was kil- 
led or captured, and the building was burnt by the In- 
dians. The kettle was melted down by the fire, except 
four or five inches in depth of the lower part, which was 
preserved by the wort. This traditionis undoubtedly cor- 
rect, for we find on examining the Probate records, the 
following item in the inventory of Lieut. Hoyt’s estate, 
taken in 1706—“ The bottom of a kettle, 43.” Mary 
Foyt, a daughter of Lieut. Hoyt, married Judah Wright, 
from Northampton, and was one of the ancestors of Mrs. 
White. Mrs, W. used the relic fora milk pan.—-Vorth- 
ampton Gaz. 


The case of the Somnambulist of thistown, Which was 
first broug't into public notice by an account We gave of 
it we believe is increasing in interest and gaining amor 

eneral credence in the community. She is ROW at the 
Jospital in Worcester, under the care of Dr. Woodward; 
and we learn with satisfaction by a communication re- 
ecived from him by Dr. Belden, that his observations 
perfuctly confirm the accounts heretofore given of the 
~case. Similar experiments to those that were™ade here, 
have been made by Dr. W. and the result@ have been 
the same. Other facts have also been witnessed at the 
Hospital of a striking character, not however Varying the 
case fiom our representations, but illusrating and estab- 
lishing the same points. We forbeag to mention these 
facts, as we are assured that a full history of the case will 
be prepared and given to the public the professional 
gentlemen, who having had, or now having it under their 
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immediate charge and observation, are best qualified to 
give such a history, The phenomena of the case, as they 
appear, are, we understand, daily entered with minute- 
ness upon the records of the Hospital.— Springfield Gaz. 


A new ice system has been adapted by the City 
Council of Philadelphia. It is to consist of a corps of 200 
policemen, organized under the direction of the Mayor, 
in the following manner—The city is to be divided into 
4 districts or 16 sections, each section to have in it 11 po- 
licemen aad 1 inspector, and ® permanent station-house. 
Over each district there is to be a lieutenant, and a cap- 
tain over all. The whole force thus consists of I captain, 
4 lieutenants, 16 inspectors, and 176 policemen; besides 
astandard addition of 4 policemen and 1 clerk for the 
Mayor's ollice. The monthly pay of the whole body is 
$5170 —inaking the annual cost of the establishment $62- 
040 of which the Girard Estate is to pay $36,000. To 
these expenditures are to be added those of keeping up 
the station-houses, &c. 


Heat produced by friction,—We stated a few weeks 
since, that a machine had been invented in this state to 
warm factories and all large public offices by Friction, 
We had but little definite knowledge then of its merits 
or structure, but within a few pays we have seen it in 
operation in this town. We now speak frou pesonal ab- 
servation. The machinery which generates the heat 
consists of a pair of horizontal circular plates of cast iron, 
enclosed in a brick aven, about four fect in diameter, 
and weighing 1600 pounds. They operate upon each 
other precisely like a pair of mill stones, with this excep- 
tion, the upper one is stationary and the lower one re- 
volves. The ordinary speed is eighty revolutions a min- 
ute, aud the velocity is sufficient ia two hours to raise the 
thermometer in the oven in which they are anclosed to 
500e. The size of the blates, their thickness and the ve- 
locity with which thav revolve, ase considerations which 
which the size of the building to pe heated must regulate. 
From the top of the brick enclosure or oven, a funnel is 
projected, and from this the heat can be thrown off, as 
through ordinary furnaces, to any part of the building. 
We saw the machinery put in operation when cold, and 
in fifteen minutes the heat from the mouth of the tunnel 
in an Upper story wae almost too much for the naked hand 
to bear. There is yet much scepticisin as to its final suc- 
cess, but we can see no reason for it ourselves, It has 
been thought the iron plates will scon wear out but it is 
ascertained by experiments, that these smooth, hard sur- 
faces will substract from each other but very little. The 
machine is exceedingly simple initself, can be put and 
kept in operation by a hand passed round a shaft inserted in 
the lower cylinder, and without danger or attendance, kept 
in operation day and night, with the aid of a water wheel. 

-Vorthampton Courrier. 


Mortauiry AMonG Fisu.—In July last the fish in 
the south pond at Southwick died in greatnumhers. The 
pond is about three miles in circumference, and the dead 
fish that floated to the shore in one week, it is believed, 
would amoun’ to twelve tons. They averaged about a 
dozen fish to the rod. The Hampden canal passes through 
the pond. The water abounded jn dead fish, which were 
drawn off by the waste gates of the canal. There was 
no change in the appearance or taste of the water, and 
there was no apparent cause for their dying then, in great- 
ernnombers, than at other times. The mortality was 
principally among the pickerel and perch; scarcely a 
bull-head, with which the waters abound, diced.—Soine 
of the inhabitants in the vicinity attributed itto a severe 
thunder storm, bat ecnerally it was supposed to be owing 
to the prevalence of disease among them. 

A similar mortality occurred among the fish in the north 
pondin 1893. Itis separated from the south by a strip 
of land wide enough for a road. No cause of this mo:tal- 
ity is known. The dysentery prevailed in Southwick 
and the adjacent towns during that summer, and great 
numbers died. Some thought that the motality among 
men and fish proceded from the same cause. 

A similar mortality occurred among the fish in the pond 
half a mile west of the meeting-house in West Brookfield, 
aboul the year 1812. Previous to the death of the fish 
the water changed its colur, appearing as if containing 
clay in a state of partial solution. The pound abounds in 
bog iron ore; it is raked up from the bottom as oysters 
are from the bottom of the ocean. It was at the time a 
prevalent opinion that a bed of copperas or sulphate of 
iron was suddenly uncovered in the bottom of the pond 
and was dissolved in its waters’ The fish floated to 
the shore dead.— Westfield Register. 

[From the Donaldsonville Republican) 

ArTrack oF A Bear. A young man residing on 
Bayou Lafourch gives the following particulars of a re- 
cent encounter he had with a bear. The animal it seems, 
was in the habit of committing depredations on his corn 
fields. and in spite of the vigilance of the planter, always 
made a good retreat. All attempts to put a stop to the 
depredations of the enemy having failed, the planter 
spread a gun in the path by which the bear usually ap- 
proached the field, and placed himself at some distance 
for the purpose of watching’ Weary with waiting, our 
hunter wrapped himselfin a blanket, and fell into a slum- 
ber. He had not been long in this situation, when the 
bear made his appearance, and falling into the snare which 
had been laid for him, caused the gun to go off, the report 
of which frigh‘ened him, and he turned ta run away.— 
The young man whom the noise had aroused, started up, 
seized the gan by hia side, and followed in pursuit. He 
soon came up with the bear, fired at, and wounded him; 
when the animal rushed furionsly upon him, clasped him 
with his paws, and attempted tochoke him. The hunter, 
though closely hugged, succeded in inflicting two or three 
severe stabs upon the bear, with a knife. This so enraged 
the animal that he became degperateand tore the young 
man with his feet aed clews iv the most dreadful manner; 
while the latter applied his knife so frequently that the 
(bear mortally wou nded, staggered about filteen paces an 
hen fell downand died) The hunte:, bleeding from his 
wounds, and his strength exhausted, sunk fainting to the 
ground, whese he lay for several hours, nearly ina state 
of insensibility. His life, however, is not considered 
in danger. 


Wonderful Cure. Eleazer Chase of this town, some 
seven or eight yaars ago, in cutting stone broke ofa 
piece of cast steel from some of his tools that flew3into 
one of his eyes and caused the loss of its sight. The 
steel remained, which made the eye extremely suscept- 
ible of cold, and caused frequent severe inflammations, 
with great pain and sufferingt Last winter and spring 
he suffered extremely, and serious fears were entertained 
by himself and friends that he would go off in a consump- 
tion. One alte:native aloe presented itself, to prevent 
this fatal catastrophe; and that was, to have his eye cut 
out—the steel that remained in continued to irritate to 
that degree, and without hope from any other means‘ 
and fast declining, and continually tortured by this dire- 
ful malady, he at last came to the conclusion to submit 
to the advice of his physician, and have this shocking op- 
eration performed. 

About this time a friend of his teld him ofa remedy, 
which was, toapply to hiseye a magnet and draw out 
the stecl. Oue was procured of great power and ap- 
plied —the second time of application the steel came out 
and relieved his eye fromm the irritation that had been so 
very severe; and he is now well and about his usual av- 
ocations, and saved the dreadful opsration of having his 
eye dug out.— Fall Riv. Ree, 


Lieut. Randolph.—On Saturday Dec. 21 the opinion 
of the Circuit Court of the United States in the case of 
Lt. Randolph, waa delivered by Chief Justice Marshall. 
It is stated inthe Norfolk Beacon, that the Chief Justice 
observed that, as the constitutionality of the act of 1820, 
under which the warrant of distress was issued, had been 
drawn in question, he felt bound to declare it as his opia- 
ion, that itis unconstitutional; Lut that the ease would be 
decided on the following grounds, That Randolph, being 
only an acting purser, was not an officer within the inean- 
ing of the law: that, his accounts having been settled by 
one 4th Auditor, it was not competent for another to re- 
open them: and thata distress warrant could not be is- 
sued upon a disputed case in the settlement of accounts, 
but only for aw unpaid balance due to Government. Mr 
Randolph was therefore discharged. The result was re- 
ceived with acclamations. 

St. Simonism in London.—On Monday evening last a 
lecture was given on the St. Simonian doctrine by a Mr 


' @Fontana. assisted by one or two interpreters, at the Bur- 


ton Lecture Rooms, Burton-crescent. The rooms were 
olerably full, nor was a sprinkling of the gentler sex 
wanting. The audience was chiefly composed of the 
followers of Mr Owen. About half past seven M. Fontana, 
attended by his friends, entered. He was attired in the 
St. Simonian costume, a kind of tunic coat, which dis- 
played his bare and well-proportioned neck,and a tri- 
angular section of ared waistcoat. His upper lip was 
ornamented by a faultless mustachio, and, as he stood be- 
fore us, with white kid gloves on his hands, and his jet 
black hair carefully parted on his forehead, we could not 
help secretly applauding the judgment which had selected 
so killing an apostle of ‘the Mother’. M. Fontana ad- 
dressed his audience, prefacing his discourse by a most 
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insinuating smile, with great solemnity in French, and 
declared that he had been appointed by ‘the Father’ 
phos Enfantin), chief of the St. Simonian church in 
ndon. He was the apostle of peace and love; he had 
a perfect scorn for money. After the delivery of these 
few words, M. Fontana sat down, and Mr Detrosier came 
forward. He had undertaken to read for his friend, M. 
Fontana, a series of letters addressed to the head of the 
St. Simonians at Paris, by the Missionaries who were en. 
aged in propagating their doctrines in different parts of 
the world. For himself Mr Detrosier begged that he 
might not be considered aa pledging himself to one side 
or the other. The first was dated Constaptinople, where 
the writer and his party had only just arrived, and they 
had only time todrink to the ‘Father,’ and the advent of 
the ‘ Mother,’ observe the striking effect which their cos- 
tume and military bearing had upon the inhabitants, pay 
their submissive homage to the women, and answer the 
dragoman of the Grand Pacha, who was naturally curious 
to know what they could be, in such a manner as to ex- 
cite without gratifying his curiosity. (Mr Detrosier here 
explained, for the benefit of the uninitiated, what the St. 
Simonianz: meant by the mystic name of ‘the Mother.’ 
It meant he said, that first woman of superior intelligence 
and culture who should perceive the path which truth 
and reason point out, and possesses sufficient moral cour- 
age to act upon the principles she had discovered.) The 
writer informed his ‘Father’ that one of his fellow-mis- 
sionaries had transgressed, on which he had ordered him 
to be judged. Other letters were then read by Mr De- 
trosier. They were very long and circumstantial. The 
sufferings of the Missionaries were appalling, At Lyons, 
though their songs produced a great effect, they were 
soon after hooted, reviled, and assailed with stones. 

After this recital of the events of the mission, M. Fcn- 
tana again came forward, and in a few words introduced 
a friend of his to the audience. 

M. Prati, LL. D. (the reverse of M Fontana in ex- 
terior), spoke with great animation in English. He said 
that, having received the inspiration of the ‘Father’ in 
Paris, he came forward to explain to those who did not 
understand French the nature of the St. Simonian doc- 
trines. He bade his audience listen to the universal 
language of nature; he proclaimed the approaching re- 
generation of society, and, as an example to others, 
publicly avowed his submission to Fontana, as chief of 
the church in London, His heaers should look into the 
working of socjety. The state in which society was then 
viewed was one of corruption, force, chicanery, and sla- 
very. The natural feelings of man were perverted, and 
the principle that was the ascendant was competition. 
But this antagonism of man against man was not the fault 
of individuals, butthe fault of the two chief elements of 
this state of society—government and religion. That 
government was a disturbing cause was evident; for, 
where was a government that satisfied the wishes of every- 
body? Religion! He saw churches, chapels, meeting 
houses, missionary and Bible societies, but where was 
religion? The different denominations of Christians were 
arrayed againsteach other The very class whose la- 
bors produced all that was necessary for our subsistence 
were not allowed to share the blessings which they pro- 
cured for others. The state of society could not Jast; it 
contained in itself the seeds of dissolution and most as- 
suredly a great revolution would sooner or later take 
eres This wes tacitly admitted even by divines and 
egisiators. Divines deplored the corruption of morals— 
legislators dreaded the progress of revolutionary doctrines. 
What was the cause! The discontent of the mass of the 
community at pot possessing the:nselves what they saw 
others enjoy. What was the remedy? Ask the legisla- 
tors, and they would tell you that they did not know— 
they could not tell; the feeling, they thought, was only 
trans:tory, and would soon pass away. But he could tell 
them that society must be reorganised, and the universal 
spread of the doctrines of St. Simon could alone effect 
this. Peace and love were preached to them, and it was 
only necessary to expand the formula to raise anew the 
social edifice. But the co-operation of that part of man- 
kind who had hitherto been kept in slavery and degrada- 
tion, but who were now to assert the natural diguity of 
their sex, was essentially necessary. It was woman who 
was to lead man to industry, peace and love. She was to 
make man abhor force, and teach him sympathy and af- 
fection; and when the women had recovered their natural 
equality with man, and could speak and act as their own 
unfettered judgments dictated, they might be assured 
that the men would love them better than they could 
then do. 

A woman then came forward, and informed the meet- 
ing that Joanna Southcote’s writings contained every 
thing necessary for the nation, &c; and after the pa- 
tience of the audience was exhausted, and she retired, a 
young man in the gallery,one of Mr Owen’s followers 
apparently, said he thought it a metier of gratification to 
see a woman rise to declare her semiments in a public 
meeting. He knew many Southcotians, and as their so- 
cial views were much in unison with their (the Owen- 
ites) own, he did not see that it mattered whether the 
cause was the Spirit, or man’s reason, provided the glo- 
rioug result was obtained. 

A meeting was announced for a second St. Simonian 
lecture. A considerable sum in silver was collected at 
the doors, of course to give M. Fontana an opportunity of 
showing, by refusing the offer of it, his perfect ‘scorn of 

money.’ 

The St. Simonians have sent out a swarm it appears; 
and honey, or the rhyme for it, is to be collected fiom 
this kingdom. We see smail objection to let the children 
of the Pere Enfantin try their fortunes here. Like other 
maniacks, these vagabonds imagine more than half the 
world to Le in a eonspiracy against them. We trust that 
persecution towards them will not be carried beyond the 
mere employment of a barber to shave their hirsute scalps 
and faces, an apothecary’s ‘prentice to clap on pitch pla's- 
ters forthwith, and the keeper of some deep and gelid 
horsepond to lave their robust and restless frames untill a 
salubrjous reactions shall take place, and copious perspira- 
tion shall burst from eyery laboring orifice. Tese sanist 
preach two pithy doctrines—community of goods, and 
community of women, The Mother’ of the sect is to 
be the first woman who has the wisdom to invent some 
yet unheard-of excess of female profligacy, and can 
command courage enough to act upon it. This and no 
other , is in ploin English the meaning of ithe work to be 
performed by the yet undeclared Eve of the infant Para- 
dise. As for community of goods, no proposal can be 
nove popular with that order of neophites, whose sole 
chance of anv goods at all is founded on the transfer of 
those belonging to their neighbors into their pockets-— 

London Times. 


Louisiana Senator. Judge Porter, of Louisiana, has 
been elected Senator in Congress, on the second ballot- 
ing. ‘The final vote was as follows: Porter, 32; Walker, 
[the Jackson candidate,] 30. 


Encuanv. The New-York Journal of Commerce hag 
the foilowing, under date London, Nov. 9th. 


The ever fertile subject of the assessed taxes is still 
keeping up a ferment in the metropolis, but by no means 
to so great an extent as hitherto. ‘The late outrageous dis- 
play has tended considerably to soften down the feelings 
of the agitators, and to induce them to be less violent and 
frequent in their harangues. It is genera!ly believed 
that the government, from the very pressing character of 
its financial arrangements, wil] be unable to comply with 
the demands of the country. Such, I assure you,is,the 
opinion held in well informed circles, and I know that 
Lord Althorp has distinctly declared that he is pericetly 
at a loss, how, or in what way, to fill up the deficiency, 
which their removal must occasion. When applied to the 
other day by Colouel Evans for a positive promise, he can- 
didly refused to give one. 

In one of my late letters [ alluded to a line of steamers, 
which are about to be established between Liverpool and 
New-York I believe that in some of my particulars I 
was incorrect; but I considered the facts positive, as they 
were generally credited at the N. & 3. American Coffee 
House. I understand, however, that the Packets are 
building in London, and not in Liverpool ; and that they 
have been occasioned by a similar intention having been 
expressed either in your city or Bostoa. Mossrs, Gowers 
are the builders. 


France.—The Partisans are all on the qui vive for the 
approaching meeting of the Chainbers. The convocation 
is fixed for the 23d of December. The day is rather sin- 
gularly chosen, for you perceive It to be only two before 
Christinas, thus interrupting the progress of business by 
| the intervening of the holidays usual at the festival. All 
men are naturally looking forward to the Deputies for 
some striking instance of fearlessness and independence, 
and it is expected that very warm discussions will take 
place relative to the foreign policy of France, aud the 
mean subserviency, and time serving policy of Louis 
Phillippe. It is ramored that the Ministry will introduce 
some highly important measures, and that there will be 
an earnest endeavor to conciliate the angry spirits of the 
barricades. This is the more likely, as the ensuing Ses- 
sion is the last which this Chamber can sit, and of course 
| there will be a struggle to gain friends on the eve of a 
new election. A great division has taken place between 





| the teaders of the Republican party, and those belonging, 

or attached to, the principles of the eloquent Odillon Bar - 
. rot This schism, it is anticipated, will give rise to much 
. angry feeling and bitter recrimination. The Carlists have 
! sent in no adhesion to any party, but have tacitly agreed 
{ to swell the ranks of the opposition upon every occasion 
when their votes may be required. 

The Ministry appears to be far from united, and many, 
of the Parisian Journals predict an open rupture between 
Soult and Humatn, the Minister of Finance. Louis Phil- 
lippe is devoted to Soult. 


Spain.—Letters from Gibraltar:of Nov. 22, received 
at New York state, that the cholera was raging in Malaga 
to such a degree, that the deaths ina single day had ex- 
.ceeded 150. At Cadiz there had been no increase of the 
disease. The same letters speak in unfavourable terms of 
the prospocts of the Queen. 


Latest from Oporto.—Captain Gage, of the Packet, ar- 
rived at New-York, reports that a skirmish took place on 
the 15th ult. near Oporto, between the Pedro and Migue- 
lite troops,to the number of 1500,who were encamped about 
one league from Oporto. The Pedroites had about 5000 
men in Oporto, including the volunteers. The prospects 
as to the results of the war remain as per former accounts. 
Don Pedro has men enough to scour the country. 





MARRIAGES. 








In this eity, on Monday evening, by Rov. Mr Ripley, 
Mr Nathaniel Brewer to Miss Mary H. daughter of 
Windsor Fay, Esq. 

On Tuesday morning, by Rev. Mr Robbins, Mr Sain- 
uel D. Robbins, of Lynn, to Miss Mary E. Rhoades; Mr 
Ecmund Smith to Miss Eliza R. Wyman, of Waltham; oa 
Wednesday Mr Charles F, Leavitt of the firm of Huribert, 
Leavitt & Co, to Miss Eliza T. Brown. 

By Rev. Mr Parkman, Mr William M. Cooper to 
Miss Sophia Collingridge. Mr Charles Partridge to Miss 
Sophronia A. Flagg. ‘ 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Mr 
Algernon S. Chase, of the firm of Hicks, Lawrence & 
Co. of New York, to Miss Mary A. Tilden, of this city 

At Charlestown, Mr Edmund Bradford to Miss Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Capt Edward Hall, of New York. 

Ih Roxbury, on Wednesday evening, by Rev. Mr Put- 
man, Mr Eliphalet Baker, of {this city, to Miss Lucretia 
O. daughter of Ephraim Harrington, Esq. 

In Templeton, Mr Joseph Batchelder to Miss Mary 
W. Wellington; Mr Leander Leland to Miss Elizabath S. 
daughter of Rev. Charles Wellington. 

In East Bridgewater, by the Rev. Mr Crafts, Mr James 
Hall, merchant, of N. Bridgewater,to Miss Eveline A. 
Allen, of E. Bridgewater. 

In Duxbury, Mr Bartlett Rogers, of Plymouth, to Miss 
Elizabeth Winsor, of Duxbury. 

In Sandwich, Mr Joseph Crocker to Miss Susan Fes- 
senden. 

At Beverly, John O. Lovett Esq, Cashier of the Hing- 
ham Bank, to Miss FrancegEllen daughter, of the late 
Capt Jonathan Bachelder. , 





DEATHS. 








— 


In this city,26 ult. Mary Cordeha, daughter of John 
Baxter, aged 1l years; on Tuesday, Belinda Gibbens, 
daughter of Mr Erasmus Thompson, aged 74 years. 

In Concord, Mrs Bathsheba wife of Mr Isaac F. Thayer 
aged 35. 

In Sharon, widow Susannah Hancock, aged S84. 

in Northfield, Deacon Gyrus Hosmer, formerly of Con- 
cord, aged 38. 

In Charlestown, on Tuesday, Mrs. Nuncy N. wife of 
Mr Nathaniel Sylvester, aged 32. 
~ At his residence in Milton, on the 30th inst. Mr Isaac 
Copeland, 80, a patriot of the Revoiution. 

In Washington City, Mrs Arabella E. wife of Maj 
Weed, and daughter of Judge McLean. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
PRESENTS. 

C. Bowles, 141 Washington-street, (opposite 
L. the Old South) bas for sale a large assortment 
of Juvenile Books, Aunuals, &c. for Christmas and 
New Year’s Presents, among which are the following: 

The Boy’s and Girl’s Week-Day Book. 

Atlantic Tale; or Picture of Youth. By Miss Leslie. 

Letters of a Mother to her Daughter. 

The Young Man's Guide. 

Martineau’s Devotional Exercises—with a likeness. 

Martineau’s IMlastrations of Political Economy, in 
16 Nos, neatly bound in glazed cambric, to match, 
with a likeness of the Author. 

Martineau’s Prize Essays, in 3 Nos 

The Book of Sports-—Child’s Picture of Indians. 

Berquin’s Children's Friend, with 30 plates. 

Carvei’s History of Boston—Anecdotes of Wash- 
ington. 

Parley’s Bible Stories—Stories about Poland. 

The Florist’s Manual, with ®0 color’d engravings. 

Youth's Sketch Book—Child’s Gem. 

Parley’s Book of Poems—Child’s Miscellany. 

Children’s Medley—Children‘s Serap Book. 

do. Fireside—do. Pastime—Cliua in Min. 

do. Album—Buds and Blossoms. 

Life aud Travels of St Paul—Keeper‘s Travels, 

Young Lady‘s Sunday Book, 

Young Man‘s Own Book—Enma Woodland. 

Boy‘s Own Book—Girl*s Own Book. 

Child’s Own Book—Barbaul:’s Lessons. 

Ghild’s Book of the Atmosphere—The Vegetable 
World. 

Rodger’s Italy, elegantly bound with engravings. 

Cowslip and Daisy. 

Childrens Holidty. 

Flowers lnustructive. 

Children’s Budget. 

The Childhood of Jesus, 

Youth,s Sketch Pook. 

Child’s Gem 

Swiss Family Robinson—Youth’s Keepsake. 
Parley’s Tales—Child’s Book of Nature, &e. &e 





ANNUALS for 1834. 
The Token with 14 engravings, 
The Offering, 11 do. 

The Pearl, 8 do 
Friendship’s Offering, 12 do.” 
Oriental Annual, 25 do. 
Religious Souvenir, 8 do. 
The Amulet, 11 do 
The Forget Me Not, 11 do. 
The Keepsake, 14 do. 
Landscape Annnal, 24 do. 
Young Lady’s Book, 
The Child’s Annual, &c. 
Dissected Maps, of various kinds, with a variety of 
other articles suitable for presents. Dee. 28. 
EVOTIONAL EXERCISES, consisting of Re- 
flections and Prayers for the use of Young Per- 
sons; to which is added a Guide to the study of the 
Scriptures. By Harriet Martineau, with a portrait of 
the author. Just published and for sale by RUSSELL, 
ODIORNE & CO. Dec. 28. 








THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
Christmas and New Years Gift from a Pastor to 
WM theChildren of his, flock. Price 12 1-2 cents 
'This day published and fer sale by RUSSELL, ODI- 
ORNE & CO. Dec. 28, 





LILLY, WAIT AND CO. 
No. 124 Washington Street, 
Hace this day putlished, 
HE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. Contents. On 
the formation of business; On amusement aad 
indulgences; On improvement of the mind; On mor- 
al and social improvement; On marriage; On crimi- 
nal conduct, : ; 
Major Jack Downing’s Life and Letters, 
This day received. 
The Baltimore Medical,and Surgical Journal, No. I, 
*for October. 
. Indian Wars, in the West. By Timothy ap 
The Personal Narrative of James 0. Pattie, of Ken- 
we Book of Psalms, translated into English verse. 


3. Marsh. 
A Tenvolieste own book, or Trade through North 
America, and the West Indies. 
Life of Grant Thorburn. 
Scenes in our Parish. 
Autobiography of Joba Galt. 
Lovell’s Folly. By Mrs Hentz. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S PRES; 
NT 


8. 
— & FRANCIS have this day publivhed 
the following new works for ehildren, id 
: —-~ Tales, ot Pictures of Youth. By Miss 
seslie; coutainin Boarding School Feast, The 
Tell-Tale, Madeline Malcolm, The Week of Idleness, 
and Russell and Sidney, or the Young Revolutionists. 
With designs cnanived on wood by Anderson. 

Letters from a Mother to her Daughter, on going 
to, and at sehool;. pointing out her dutizs to her God, 
her Governess, her companions, ard hereelf. 

M. berquin. A com- 
revised and corrected, with the 


The Children’s Priend; by 
plete edition in 4 vols. 
addition of 30 new designs on wood by Anderson. 

Barbauld’s Lessong on large type, in wumbers or ip 
a volume. 

New Editions of 

The Little Child’s Qwn. Book, fifth edition. 

Swiss Family Robinson, with 10 new engravings 
on wood. 

The Child's Own Rook,or amusing stories for youth 
revised by a lady. 

The Boy’s Own Book, being a complete encyelope- 
dia of all the sports of youth. 

Also, 

The Cook’s Own Book, and Housekeeper’s Regis- 
fer. Being a complete system net only for cooking 
every article of food, but directions for chopgsing the 
same, and remarks on every subject relative to culinary 
concerns. Every other page is blank, and the whole 
work alphabetically arranged, is intended for aregister 
of all such other matters as are worthy of record. By 
a Boston Housekeeper. To the whole is added, Miss 
Leslie’s Seventy-five Receipts for making all kind of 
pastry, cakes, and sweetmeats. Being one of the 
ost useful books ever published for young House- 
keepers. Dec. 21. 


PALEY’S WORKS. 


At of the works of Dr Paley. in six volumes 8vo. 
for sale at this office, at a low price. Dec. 21. 








WORKS OF RAMMOHUN ROY. 


HE theological writings of the Rajah Rammohun 
: Roy, with an engraved likeness, may be obtain- 
ed at this office, 1384 Washington street. here is no 
probabil ty that the work will be republished, and those 
who wish to possess it will do well to obtain it soon, 
as the edition is nearly all sold. Noy. 30. 





BIBLES—NEW YEAR'S GIFTS &c. 
OR sale an extensive assortment of English Bibles 
(from the Oxford and Cambridge press) in em- 
bossed, arabesque and other beautiful bindings, of all 
sizes and prices, from 50 cents to $30 dollars each— 
alsu the elegant Boston edition of the Bible published 
a few years since by MrJenks,in 2 vols imperial octavo, 
in splendid binding. 
Alav a variety of Prayer Books and other Books in 
beautiful binding suitable for new year’s gifts. 
RUSSELL, ODIORNE & CU. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Suitable for Christmas and New Years Presents. 
HE Children’s Friend,translated from the French 
with plates. 

Atlantic Tales, or pictures of Youth by Mrs Leslie. 

Letters from a Mother ta her Daughter, 

Book of Sports. 

Entertaining Anecdotes of Washington, exhibiting 
his patriotism,benevolence and piety; with engravings. 

Child's picture Book of Indians. 

Stories of Poland. 

Child’s Book of the Atmosphere. 

Young Man’s Guide. 

The Daughter’s own Book. 

The Vegetable World. 

The Boys own week day book,with many engravings. 

Life of St Paul. 

Manly Piety, in its Principles. 

Meditation for the Afflicted, Sick and Dying, 

The Young Man’s own Book, 

Young Ladies’ own Book. 

Boys own Book. 

Little Girls own Book. 

Childs’ own Book, with 250, engravings, 

With a variety of Colored Toys. 

ANNUALS... 

Amulet.—Forget me not—Friendship’sOffering—To- 
ken—Religious Souvenir—The Offering—The Pearl 
—Childs’ Annual-—with other new works. 

Likewise a good assortment of Ladies pocket hooks, 
needle books and card cases,portfolios and everpointed 
pencil cases &c. 

Fo. sale by 8. G. SIMPKANS, Court Street, corner 
of Brattle Street. Dec, 21. 


SCRIPTURAL INTER PRETER. 

UST published by L. C. BOWLES, 141 Washing- 
@P ton sircet. The Scriptural Interpreter, Vol. 
IV. No. IV. 








CONTESTS 
Practical Remarks—Matt. xii. 46—50; Translation 
and Exposition—Matt. xiii. k-23; Remarks on the 
received version of the New Testament; Our Lord's 
Reply to. his Disciples—Matt. xiii. 10-—17. Common 
Mistakes in the mode of formjng a judgment of the 
Old Testament; The meaning of the word ‘Mystery.’ 





A LIKENESS OF MISS MARTINEAU. 


C. BOWLES has just Pubiished a Copperplate 
@ Engraving of Harriet Martineau, from a draw- 
ing by Finden of Loadon. Dec. 28. 


‘ NEW BOOKS THIS WEEK. 


TLANTIC Tales, by Miss Leslie. 
Beaumont on the Gastric Juice. 

Children’s Friend, from the French of M. Berquin. 

Diary of an Ennuyee. 

Fauuly Library. Vol. 64 Montgomery. 

Lectures on General [ jterature. 

Hall's Help to Zion's Travellers. 

Jack Downing‘s letters, 2d edition. 

Life and genius of Dr Johnson 

Letters from a mother to her daughter. 

Memoir of Spurzheim, by Carmichizel. 

Maternal Solicitude, by Searle. 

Peter Simple, Vol. 2d. 

Ripley’s examination of Stuart on baptism. 

Wa!demar, a tale of the thirty years war. 

Willard’s (Mrs) Journal and letters from Europe. 

LILLY, WAIT & CO. 121 Washington-street. 

Dec. 23. 








MORE ANNUALS. 


EATII’S Picturesque Album. 

The Landscape Album, 

The Literary Souvenir. 

The New-year's Gift. 

The Friend's Annual. 

The Child’s Annuab, 

The Youth’s Sketch Book, 

The Gem. 
Just received by LILLY, WAIT & CO- 121 Wash- 
ington-street. Dec. 28. 


ILLY, WAIT & CO. 121 Washington-street. 
Just published, 

THE YOUNG LADIES BOOK. A manual of EI. 
egant Recreations, Exercises and Pursuits. The third 
edition of this beautiful work has recently issued from 
the press, with renewed attractions. It forms a neat 
duodecimo volume of 504 pages, filled with highly 
finished embellishments, and embracing In tts, contents 
a variety of important information, o indispensable 
value toa lady. The talent, labor and expense be- 
stowed on this volume are apparent at the first glance, 
and we have seen no work, which offers a more grat- 
ifving proof of the advancement of the arts in this 
country. The interesting and popular studies of con- 
chology, mineralogy, and Botany, are here explained 
in a {nil and entertaining manner, nor are other subjects 
of a less scientific nature forgotten: Dec. 28 


— 








—_——_—— 


R Gannett’s Sermon on the ‘Christian Ministry.” 
MM Juss published by L, C. Bowles 141 Washing- 
ton Street. A Discourse Delivered at the Ordination 
of Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, over the Society at Porta- 
mouth, N. H. as Colleague Pastor with Rey. Nathan 
Parker D. D. October 24th, 1833. By Ezra S. Gan- 
nett. Published by Request. Dec. 28. 


THE LUOM AND THE LUGGER. 
UST Publizhed ‘The LOOM and the LUGGER’ 
part 1, being: No. 17, IMustfations of Political 
Economy by H. Martineau, }.. C. BOWLES, 141 








! Washington Street. 


Dec. 28. 
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POETRY. 


The following lines were written by the late Miss 
Mariha Day, a dayghter of President Day of Yale 
College. 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 
I would not wish that o’er my grave 
A rose or myrtle bow should lean, 
Nor e’en the willow there should wave, 
Nor aught but wild-flowers should be seen. 


I would not wish that those I love 
Should wander there at close of day, 

And think of ber o’er whom they rove 
As dwellivg only with decay. 


Or gazing on the little mound, 
Imagine all they cannot see, 

And, starting atthe slightest sound, 
With chilling horror think of me. 


No, but in each familiar spot, 

Which both tome and them was dear, 
There i would not be all forgot, 

Yet ne’er remembered with a tear. 


In the sweet home I loved so well, 
Round them unseen | oft would fly, 

Teaching the sunimer breeze to swe|! 
With notes of spirit melody. 


And something an that halfheard strain 
Should breathe an unforgotten voice, 
And bringing thoughts all free from pain, 

Should still forbid them to rejoice. 


Or when aiound tthe cheerful hearth 
Parents and children meet at eve, 

While beats each heart with love and mirth, 
Oh! should I wish those hearts,to grieve? 


Yet I would hover in the air 
And bind each heart with spelis unknown, 
Till they should feel my spirit there, 
Mingling in every look and tone. 


Each glance of childhood’s sparkling eye, 
Each thrilling sound of childish glee, 
And every pensive look or sigh 
All should some token bear of me. 


Yet with my memory should nat,cqame 
Gne thought of dear affections crossed, 
Or any shade ip that loved home, 
To which I never could be lost. 


it seems at present impossible that we should | 
ever devise any means, by which we might es- 
timate the magnitude of even the least of the 
stars, since we neyer behold their discs. We 
become sensible of their existence by rays of 
light, which must have taken, in some instan- 
ces, probably, a thousand years to reach our 
globe, although light is known to travel at the 
rate of one hundred and ninety-two thousand 
miles in a second, Sirius, the brightest, because 
perhaps the nearest to us of those luminaries, 
is conjectured by Dr. Wollaston to give as much 
light as fourteen suns’ each as large as ours. 
Magnificent, therefore, as the system must be 


{ of which Sirius forms the centre, yet we behold 


no part ofit. The planet Saturn, with its ap- 
pendages of rings and satellites, exhibits, when 
its rings are visible, a spectacle, which” seen 
through a telescope of moderate power, we im- 
agine that a half-crown piece would cover. But 
an individual gazing through a similar instru- 
ment from a planet of Sirius to our sun, might 
suppose, inthe same manner, that he could 
cover our entire system with a spider’s thread. 
He would set down the sun in his map as a 
fixed star, but to his eye it would present no 
variation, as the largest of our planets would 
not intercept much more than a hundreth part 
of the sun’s surface, and could not therefore 
produce any loss of its light of which he could 
take an estimate. For him this globe of ours, 
immense as to our finite faculties it seems to 
| be, would have actually no existence. , It 
would not find even a point’s place on his 
chart, and if it were blotted out of space to- 
morrow it would never be missed by any ofthe 
probably fifty worlds that are bathed in the 
floods of light which Sirius pours forth. Whose 
eye is it that watches over our sphere? Whose 
is the ever extended arm that maintains it? 

The star called Omicron, in the constella- 
tion Cefus, appears to us only twelve times in 
eleven years. It is seen in its greatest bright- 
ness during a fortnight; it then decreases grad- 
ually during three months, when it disappears. 
After an interval of five months it again becomes 
visible, and continues. increasing during the 
three remaining months of its period. 
star, that called Algel, or Persei, continues 
visible during a period of sixtytwo hours, when 


to the fourth magnitude in the course of two or 
three hours. It then begins to increase again, 


wonted lustre. 











— 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





[Fron the London Quarterly Review.] 
THE UNIVERSE ANDITS AUTHOR. 


From the earliest ages, shepherds tending 
jheir flocks on the plains of Asia ‘have been 
familiar with the mere remarkable of those 
objects which shine by night in the sky, and 
to which the Persians gave the name of stars. 
The word imports in its origin, to rule or di- 
rect; those lights being often the guide of the 
shepherd over the spacious pastures which he 
had to traverse, and of the husbandmen as to the 
seasons of the year. The stars were long sup- 
posed, and still are imagined by a great ma- 
jority of mankind, to be fixed; but the telescope 
has enabled us to say with more certainty that 
many, and with a strong degree of probability 
that the whole are in a state of motion, al- 
though we, borne along in the train of succes- 
sion ourselves, are not capable of discovering 
the direction in which they march round the 
orbit of the universe. 

We are as yet, and doubtless ever shall be, 
without the means of numbering those tenants 
of the firmament. Every new improvement of 
the telescope brings within the range of vision, 
countless multitudes which no human eye had 
seen before. Some stars are double and even 
triple, that is to say, they appear to us within 
a barely distinguishable distance of each other. 
Upwards of three thousand double stars have 
been already discovered, and jt is justly sup- 
posed that even this number by no means ex- 
hausts the fertility of the heavens in these twin 
productious, some of which have been actually 
observed to move round each other in orbits 
requiring for their entire completion twelve 
hundred of our years. Such systems as these 
give the mind a faint glimmer of eternity. 

Astronomers conjecture, not without reason, 
from the analogies of our system, that these 
suns do not revolve round each other shedding 
their light in vain; but that each is accompanied 
by its circle of planets, which being opaque 
bodies, would of course be forever shrouded 
from our view by the splendor of their respec- 
tive orbs of day. This idea leads us to con- 
clude that the stars, which are separated from 
each other by distances at least as great as 
that of Uranus from our sun—that is to say, 
some eighteen hundred millions of miles—have 
also their respective planets, their Mercuries, 
their Earths, their Jupiters and Saturns’ and 
are the centres of peculiar systems throughout 
the whole firmament. Ifthose planets be peo- 
pled by intelligent beings, as Earth is, and the 
other planets of the solar system are supposed 
to be, the contemplation in thought of such myri- 
ads of globes with the inhabitants overwhelms 
the mind. 

We have no mode of ascertaining the dis- 
tance ofany one of the stars from the earth. 
We have measured the circumference which 
we describe in our annual journey round the 
sun; we take the diameter of that circle, and 
with it form the base ofa triangle whose vortex 
should be at the nearest of those luminous 
bodies. The angle thus formed, however, at 
the star, would be unappreciated with the most 
perfect instrument of human invention. Now 
an angle of one second of a degree is appreci- 
able, consequently the distance of the nearest 
fixed star must exceed the radius of a circle, 
one second of whose circumference measures 
one hundred and ninety millions of miles; that 
is, it must exceed two hundred thousand times 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit. Ifthe dove 
that returned no more to Noah, had been com- 


misioned to bear with her utmost speed an olive | 


branch to the least remote of the spheres, she 
would therefore still be on her journey: after 
towering for forty centuries through the heights 
of space, she would not, at this moment, have 
reached the middle of her destined way. 


of its light. 


a vista of futurity. 


Pleiads, must have left their sources in the 
time of our Heptarchy, or before it—we feel 
that the mind which is in this manner enabled 


peopled worlds besides our own, and to glance 
to the past with more than the speed of light 
itself, must be the creation of some superior 
Spirit dwelling in eternity. 

Placed as we are, according to the opinion 


systems which animate all space, and favored 
though we be by supernatural disclosures and 
by great scientific acquirements, we are never- 
theless prone to question whether such systems 
exist of their own innate vigor, or whether 
they have been created by a power extrinsic to 
themselves. 
existent, it follows that they must be imperish- 
able. Butif they are proved to be perishable, 
it follows that they cannot be self-existent, and 
then they must have been created by an ex- 
trinsic power, which power must be Omnipotent 
from the very nature of its productions. The 
same power must be self-existent, therefore, 
since no agency inferior to Omnipotcnce could 
have given such a bemg birth; and it must be 
Eternal, as an Omnipotent, Self-existent Being 
can know neither infancy norage. Here then, 
upon an inquiry of the greatest importance to 
mankind, astronomical facts come to our assis- 
tance, which carry with them a force of con- 
viction as strong as any demonstration in math. 
ematics—and stronger than most of the evi- 
dence upon which the history of human trans- 
actions is founded. The stamp of mortality, 
the finger of death itself, had been traced upon 
some of the brightest worlds which have ever 
yet been seen in the firmament. 


In the year 125, B. C., an extraordinary 
luminary attracted the attention of Hipparchus, 


stars, the earliest on record. That star in his 
time disappeared from the heavens. In A. D., 
329, a star blazed forth near a Aquila, remain- 
ed three weeks as bright as Venus, and then 
died away. In the year 1572, Tycho Brahe, 
returning home one evening from his observa- 
tory to his dwelling-house, was surprised to 
see a group of people looking in astonishment 
at a bright star, which he with all his scrutiny 
of the heavens had never seen before. It 
shone in the constellation Caseiopeia, was then 
as bright as Sirius, and for a while was visible 
even at mid day. 
ber of the same year, and after exhibiting all 
the changes of conflagration, disappeared in 
March, 1474. Was this a satellite of some 
fixed star, which caught fire, and thus pre- 
figured to us the fate, that, according to the 
declaration. of the prophets, awaits our own 
world? 


‘though of a less splendid character, have taken 
place more recently, as in the case of the star 
of the third magnitude discovered in 1670, by 
| Antheim, in the head of the Swan; which after 
becoming completely invisible, reappeared, and 
after undergoing one or two singular fluctua- 
| tions of light, during two years, at last died 
away entirely, and has not since been seen. 
On a careful reexamination of the heavens, 
too, and a comparison of eatalogues, many 





No machinery has yet been invented, indeed 


stars are now found to be missing; and although 
there is no doubt that these losses have often 
arisen from mistaken entries. yet, in many 
instances, it is equally certain that there is no 
mistake in the observation or entry, and that 
the stars have really been observed, and as 
really have disappeared from the heavens.’— 
[Treatise on Astronomy, p. 384.] 

The existence and death of Alexander the 
Great,—the rise and fall of the Roman empire, 
—the destruction, by earthquake or yolcago, 
of cities, which were once the seats of com- 
merce and the arts,—have been handed down 
to us upon evidence, in no respect whatever 
better entitled to our belief, than that upon 
which the astronomical facts here related by 
Sir John Herschel, stand recorded. Men who 
have made it their peculiar occupation for years 
to observe the changes in the firmament, agree 
in stating that, in many instances, stars which 
were once familiar to the eye, have ceased to 
appear, and that, too, for periods which clearly 
indicates their annihilation. ‘The consequence 
is obvious and inevitable ;—those bodies must 
have been created, otherwise they could not 
have been liable to decay. They performed 
their appointed revolutions, and they perished 
—just as man lives his predestined number of 
years, and dies. If created, then there must 
be some power which gave them existence, and 
prescribed the laws by which that existence 
was carried to its close. 

MINERALS, 

Mineral treasures of Massachusetts from anotice of 
Prof. Hitchcock's work on Geology, published in the 
Boston Courier. 

The granite quarries of Massachusetts are 
inexhaustible, and the demand for these mate- 
rials is increasing. 

The quarry at Quincy is the best known. 





Another 


it suddenly loses its splendor, and, though a 
star of the second magnitude, becomes reduced 


and in three hours and a half it resumes its 
Goodricke, who discovered 
this remarkable fact in 1782, suggests, and his 
idea is now generally adopted by astronomers; 
that this variation must be caused by the revo- 
lution around Algol, of some opaque body, a 
planet of its own, which, when interposed be- 
tween us and the star, cutts off a large portion 
It is highly probable that a cim- 
ilar arrangement periodically affects the light 
of Omicron, though upon a different scale.— 
There are eleven other stars that exhibit anal- 
ogous phenomena, some of them at intervals of 
five hundred years, to which we may look for- 
ward without danger of mistake—thus opening 
When we reflect upon 
these facts—and upon the circumstance that 
the rays by which we may tonight behold the 


to comprehend the existence of myriads of 


of astronomers, in the middle of the strata of 


If they are discovered to be self- | , ; 
| facility of cleaving, excellent for flagging- 


which induced him to frame a catalogue of 


It began to fade in Decem- | 


‘Similar phenomena,’ says Sir J. Herschel, | 


bed of the Neponset river, a distance of three 
,miles. The granite, however, has 
reached its minumum price, 


has extensive quarries: in Gloucester, blocks 
have been split out sixty feet in length. 

There are large quarries in Troy: at Fall 
River a public house has a sign-post of granite 
nearly sixty feet long. The granite ridge ex- 
tending from Cohasset and Quincy into Rhode- 
Island, is wrought more or less in every town 
through which it passes. The noble court- 
house in Dedham is built from this range. The 
quarry is near the dividing line of Medfield and 
Dover. The stone has, at a short distance, 
the appearance of white marble. 

The pillars of the United States Bank and 
the Market House, in Boston, are from West- 
ford, where a single hill has supplies enough 
for the whole state, for centuries—the granite 
can be of little value in its natural state, yet 
it increases the wealth of the district, by offer- 
ing a sure and increasing reward for the skill 
and labor of getting it out. A line of holes 
are drilled an inch wide and two or three inch- 
es deep inaline; into these iron wedges are 
driven simultaneously, and so great isthe force, 
that masses sixty feet in length and thirty in 
width are sometimes detached. 

At Fitchburg, the granite, when well dress- 
ed, bears at the quarry the price of forty cents 
the superficial foot, and at Squam forty-five 
cents. Posts for stone-fronts cost in Boston 
about thirty-four cents per foot, and the col- 
umns of the Hospital were purchased for one 
dollar per foot. ‘The price, however, has been 
much reduced. The unhewn granite for the 
church built last year in Bowdoin-street, cost 
fifteen cents per foot; but six years before, the 
rough stone for the United States Bank, cost 
two dollars the foot. 

Gneiss is commonly included under the 
name of granite, and for architectural purposes 
the distinction is of small importance. The 
quarries are as numerous as _ those of granite, 
' though less extensively worked. It splits with 
‘ facility in one direction, and is, therefore, more 
easily detached than granite. It is, from this 





stones and underpinning. In Europe, how- 
ever, it seems to be applied to no_ useful pur- 
pose. The best quarries in this state are in 
the western part of Worcester county, and the 
eastern parts of the counties of Hampden, 
Hampshire and Franklin. At the quarries it 
is easy to obtain slabs from ten to twenty feet 
long, and but a few inches in thickness. 

Limestone is, after granite and gneiss, our 
most valuable rock, but it is little worked ex- 
cept in Berkshire. Near Boston the fuel is 
too dear for making quick lime, so as to be sold 
as cheap as that of Maine. There are beds at 
Bolton, Stoneham, Littleton, Chelmsford, Wal- 
pole, &c. 

The limestone of Berkshire produces ex- 
cellent marble. The prevailing color is white, 
but there are varieties of delicate shades, The 
marble for the City Hall, in New-York, was 
from West-Stockbridge. Some years since, 
the annual value of the marble sold in the 
county was estimated at more than $40,000 
The limestone of Stoneham bears a close re- 
semblance to that which produces the Carara 
marble of Italy. 

Stealite, or Soapstone, is so easy to be cut 
that it does not injure any edge tool, and from 
its resistance to heat it is extensively used for 
furnaces and fire places, It is made also into 
inkstands, and employed in some countries as 
a substitute for soap and fuller’s earth. Sav- 
age nations sometimes eat it, as a palliative of 
hunger. There are numerous beds, though 
not extensive; the best is in Middlefield. Bos- 
ton, however, is chiefly supplied from New 
Hampshire and Vermont. 

Porcelain Clay exists in several parts of the 
State, and largely in Savoy. Potter’s Clay, 
used in pipes, tiles, bricks,&c. is found ia al- 
most every square mile in the Commonwealth. 
The purest, however, which is white, is prin- 
‘ cipally confined to Martha’s Vineyard, It is 
. used for pipes, fire-bricks, and for lining furna- 
ces. The common clay along the Connecticut 
river has lately been used for cleansing cloth, 
in the place of fuller’s earth. 

Coal is found, of three species—the bitumi- 
nous, which burns readily; the anthracite or 
stone coal, which ignites with difficulty, but 
which glows steadily and intensely, and the 
lignite, which consists of wood partly carbon- 
ized. ‘The purer is found on the Connecticut 
river, particularly at South-Hadley, and the 





latter at Martha’s Vineyard. The anthracite 
is found at Worcester, and in small quantities 





The granite is carried on a railroad from the | 
hardly 


Cape Ann is a vast block of granite, and 
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at Bridgewater, Middleborough, and in Cum- 
berland,R I. The bed at Worcester ig yal- 
uable, though like thatof Rhode-Island, it is 
inferior to the anthracite of Pennsylvania, 

Black Lead is largely worked at Sturbridge 
—more than one hundred tons have been ob- 
tained, of an excellent quality. 

The supplies of Iron are perhaps inexhausti- 
ble. Bog ore is more abundant than any other, 
and itis found in nearly every town in the 
State. General Leach was extensively en- 
engaged in this department. In his furnaces 
he employed about five hundred persons. 

Tin exists in the state, but has been found 
only in small specimens, and Silver has been 
found in the galena at the Southampton lead 
mines, inthe proportion of twelve and a half 
ounces to the ton. 

Of the existence of Gold, there are but prob- 
abilities; it has been found in the southern 
part of Vermont, where it has been collected 
in the proportion of three pennyweights to the 
bushel of earth. A piece of gold has been 
found in the bed of Deerfield river, which was 
sold for sixty-eight dollars, and another, 
weighing eight and a half ounces, was found 
in New-Fane. 

Credulity, however, outruns discovery; and 
the same feeling exists in the state which led 
Cortes to Mexico or Pizarroto Peru. Much 
capital has been expended in an idle search 
for the precious metals, in spots where the 
scientifie could find no indication of them. 
But the divining rod was the blind guide fol- 
lowed by theblind. ‘This was held in the hand 
of some seventh son of aseventh son, a favor 
ite of the stars, and a controller of their in- 
fluences. 





MARTINEAU’S DEVOTION AL EXERCISES 


his Day Published by L C. BOWLES 141 
Washington Street (opposite the Old South.) 

Devetional Exercises: consisting of Reflections and 
Prayers, for the use of Young Persons. To which is 
added a Guide to the Study of the Scriptures.—By 
Harriet Martineau. From the third London Editio#. 
With an engraved likeness of the Author. 

Extracl from the Preface. 

Tn the Preface to the first editiva of this work, dated 
1823, tiie following words occur:—* Being yet young, 
I have a vivid remembrance of the ideas and feelings 
on devotional subjects, which, iv early youth, I fuund 
to be the most impressive,and to excite the most pow 
erful emotions, aud which are by no means the same 
ideas and feelings which produce these effects at a 
more advanced age. Possessing the remembrances, | 
must believe that the young are best fitted to write for 
the young, in most cases where the feelings and af- 
fections are concerned, and therefore [ have written 
down the thoughts which used to present theinselves 
in a natural train of reflection, and the prayers which 
I have been accustomed to form, under the guidance 
of able teachers, for my own use.” 

After the lapse of nine years, ! find myself no longer 
in the numer of those ‘best fitted tu write for the 
young’ on the subjects of this volume. I find that I 
have lost much of my interest in the ideas and feel- 
ings which were penned, vine years ago, with ferven- 
ey and truth Coupling this fact with that of the fa- 
vorable reception ef this work among the class for 
whom it is intended, I ain convinced that my youthful 
opinion had so much of soundness in it as to render it 
unadvisable that the Reflections and Prayers should, 
be altered to suit my present views and feelings. 1 
have not dared to improve their value as compositions, 
at the risk of impairing their congeniality with youth- 
ful emotions of piety. A few verbal corrections, and 
the occasional omission of a few lines, are the only 
iinp.ovements I have introduced into the exercises. 

-Idvertisement to the American Edition. 

Few books are more needed, yet few are more diffi- 
cult of composition, than such as exhibit the devotional 
sentiment in its various exercises of faith, gratitude, 
penitence, confidence, love, and hope. The feelings 
through which the soul converses with God, may lose 
their simplicity and fervor when spread out on the 
written page. This common fault has been avoided 
in the Keflections and Pravers contained in this little 
voluine.- It has also the singular merit of presenting 
religious thoughts, in which the young may discover 
not only truth and propriety. but a sympathy with 
their own views o! life, and with the experience of 
that season when the heart: is glad in the Lord.’ The 
* Guide to the Study of the Scriptures,’ contains many 
valuable remarks, though, in one or two iistances, 
the writer may be thought to have expressed herself 
incautiously. Dec. 21. 


MIND AND MATTER. 
{i1S day published and for sale by B. H. 
GREENE 124 Washington Street. 

Mind and Matter, or familiar conversations on the 
Body and Soul, designed for children at home and at 
schocl. 

‘The object of this little work is to impress the{minds 
of children and youth with some important truths con- 
cerniug themselves; of the wonderful nature of their 
souls, and the curious mechanisin of their bodies, and 
contains, we believe, some of the most important 
knowledge, with which a child can be made acquaint- 
ed. It will be found a useful book in Sabbath and 
common schvols.” 

N. B. ‘The Juvenile Repository’ is published every 
Saturday and for sale at the above store. 





Dec. 21. 





ERKELEY THE BANKER PART II.—AND 
VANDERPUT AND SNOEK, being Nos. 15 

and 16 [ustrations of Political Keonomy. By Harri- 
et Martineau. Just Published by L, C. - a 
ec. 21. 


CHRISTIAN MORALITY. ats 


dean’ published by L. C. BOWLES, 140 Washing 
ton street, Sermons on the Principles of Mor- 
ality inculeated in the Holy Scriptures, in their ap- 
plication to the present condition of society. By W. 
J. Fox. 

‘This volume is published in part fulfilment of the 
intent‘on expressed in the preface to the Discourses, 
entitled ‘Christ and Christianity.’ ’ 

‘It consists of Discourses not written or delivered in 
sequence, but prepared for the pulpitin the ordinary 
course of the Author’s ministrations, and now linked 
together by their common reference to ‘Christian 
Morality.’ The reader will not, therefore expect a 
delineation of ‘the whole duty of man’ in all its de- 
tails, but simply a statement of those principles from 
which, according to the Author’s views of the subject, 
all virtues are derived, accompanied by the enlorce- 
mentof such applications of them as are peculiarly re- 
quired by the present condition of society.’ Dec. 21. 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

HIS day published by J. T. BUCKINGHAM, 
No. XXX, of the New England Magazine, 
for December, 1833. 
CONTENTS. 

OrternaL Papers.—The Closing Year; La Mogi- 
gauga; The Character of Hamlet; My Books. No. X. 
Translations of Dante; Scuipture: Scenes Abroad; 
Antubiography of Matthew Carey. Letter I]. The 
Prospects of Poetry and Science; The Pleasures of 
Vice. 

Literary Notices. 

Politics and Stat stics. 

Obituary Notices. 

Our File. 





Dec. 21. 





LIFE OF THORBURN. 
Ree years Residence in America; or the doe- 
trine of a Particular Providence ilnetrated in the 
Life of Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, of New York. —. 
Written by himself. : = ; 
This unique and racy work is filled with instructing 
sketches and harrowing scenes that occurred during 
the prevalence of the yellow fever in New York; and, 
contains many anecdotes and letters of Thomas Paine& 
the celebrated infidel, illustrative of his character. 
This day published by RUSSELL, ODIORNE & 
co. Dee. 21. 


NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZIN 
UBLISH ED by J. T. ea a ay 22, 

- Congress-street, Boston, and to be had of all the 
Booksellers in the principal Cities in the United States. 
Issued on the first day of every month, at Five Dot- 
LARs# a ycar, the twelve numbers making two voluines 
of about 500 pages each, at the low price of Two Dol- 
lars and fifiy cents, ; 

Tue public will perceive, by the notice of the editor 
of the American Monthly Review, that the subscrip- 
tions to that work have aan transferred to the New- 
England Magazine. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, the Magazine for January will be transmitted to 
all the subscribers o the Review, and continued, un- 
less orders be given to the contrary. This arrange- 
ment, it is hoped, will be satisfactory to the readers of 
the former work. The plan of the two works, being 
he some respects different, an explanation of the course 
oo ae pursued, and to be continued, in the cou- 

mae the Magazine is here given 

e ee England Magazine is arranged on a pla 
somewhat different from that of any periodical wor. 
now published in the United States. It does not, con. 
sequently, assume to be a rival to any existing publi, 
cation. It is intended to oecupy a station in the rank 
of American periodicals, which seemed to be vacant 
and to ask for no other portion of the popular favor 
than it may be thought to deserve, independent of all 
its cotemporaries 

The first department of the work consists of Oniar- 
nau Papers, furnished by different gentlemen, many 
of whom have enjoyed the voluntary approbation of 
the public for some time. The Editor having adhered 
to the rule from the beginning, to receive no gratuitous 
communica ions, has felt no hesitation in rejecting 
whatever he has deemed unsuited to his purpose. 

The second department consists of Lirerary Not1- 
Crs, prepared expressly for the work, and intended to 
afford a correct view of our current National Litera- 
ture. This portion of the work has heretofore receiv- 
ed particular attention, and as the former writers for 
the American Monthly Review have promised to con- 
tinue their contributions to the Magazine, it is hoped 
that the reader? of both works will find an advantage 
from the new arrangement. 


The third department is composed of political and 
statistical notices believed to be worthy of preservation 
and useful for reference; obituary notices, &e. &e. 

It was originally intended to embellish the Maga- 
zine with a series of Portraits, but it has been found iin- 
possible to furnish one in each number. There is some 
difficulty in procuring original likenesses, and more in 
obtaining correct copies of originals. The fastidiousness 
of indiduals in many instances has frustrated the desizn . 
But with these discouragements, portraits of the Rev. 
Dr Kirkland, Nathaniel Hurd, and Paul Revere, Em- 
inent Early Artists,—Charles Sprague, Esq. Hon Jo- 
seph Story, Hon. Edward Everett, Member of Con- 
gress, and Matthew Carey, the Philanthropist, have 
already been inserted, and the original design will not 
be abandoned. 

The New-England Magazine has completed its fifth 
volume. Its circulation is daily increasing, and the 
publisher has the satisfaction of being able to state that 
he shall commence his sixth volume with a subscription 
list sufficiently large to ensure complete success in 
the prosecution of the undertaking. 

The volumes already published can be had, neatly 
done up ia boards, at the subserip'ion price. No 
single copies of any number can be svld, either by 
the publisher or his agents, and no subscriptions are 
taken for a less time than six months, commencing 
either in January or July of each year. 

The postage on the Magazine, as established by 
law, is ten and one quarter cents for each number, 
for any distance not exceeding one hundred miles, 
and thirteen and three quarters cents for any distance 
over one hundred miles. 

J. T. BUCKINGHAM, Editor and Publisher. 

No. 22, Congress-street, Boston. 
7 Orders by mail, postage paid, will receive prompt 
attention. 





NICHOLS’ 'THEOLOGY. 


The suhscribers have purchased the balanc of the 
last edition of this valuable work for Academies, and 
Sunday schools and Juvenile Libraries, which will be 
furnished in quantities, handsomely bound, on reason- 


able terms. RUSSELL, ORIORNE & Co. 
Dec. 21. 


MR GANNETT’S SERMON, AT IPSWICH. 
NITARIANISM not a Negative System. A Dis- 
course delivered at the Dedication of the Meet- 

ing-house erected by the Independent Congregational 

Society at Ipswich,. October 23, 1833 By Ezra S. 

Gannett. Published by request of the Society. Just 

published by L. C. BOWLES, 141 Washington 

sireet. Nov. 30, 

VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 

USSELL, ODIORNE & Co. publishers, books 

& sellers and stationers, Boston Kookstore, No 134 
Washington Street, have constantly on hand, at whole- 
ale and retail, allihe most approved School Books in 

se in New England, They are also extensively en- 

Zaged in publishing a great variety of the most valua- 

ble Elementary Books, among which they have just 

Issued a new edition of— 

Emerson’s North American Arithmetic.— Parts I 
and If. Price ot the First Part 124 cents—of the 
second Part 374 cents. 

First Book in Latin; comprising Elements of Latin 
Grainmar; exemplified in a course of Practical Exer- 
cises in Translating and Parsing, ona new plan, by 
which the divisions and Nomenclature of the whole 
Latin Grammar are constantly presented tothe eye 
and thus made familiar to the understanding. By John 
Giles. 

Webber's English Grammar-—<An introduction to 
English Grammar, onan analytical plan, adapted to 
the use of Students in Colleges, and the highest clas- 
ses in Academies and Common Schools. By Samuel 
Webber, A. M. 

The New American Universal Geography, for 
Schools and Academies; on the principles of Analysis 
and Comparison, illustrated by copperplate and stereo- 
type maps. By Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. author of 
Geography for Children, First Book in Astronemy, 
First Book in Natural Philosophy, and other works on 
education. 

Emerson’s Reading Books.—Emerson’s First class 
Reader: Emerson’s Second Class Reader; Emerson's 
Third Class reader. These books are prepared by B. 
D. Emerson, author of the National Spe!ling Book, a 
work extensively known, and one of the most popu- 
lar used in American Schools. Mr Emerson's suc- 
cess in teaching the art of Reading has seldom been 
equalled; and, fiom his peculiar talents in this de- 
partment of education, it may be fairly presumed, that 
the above Books possess traits of excellence fuund in 
no other ones now in use. 

Alao, at wholesale and retail, all the most approved 
Elementary Books now in use in New England. 

R. O. and Co., also keep on hand the largest assort- 
ment of Stationary to be found in the City, including 
50,000 Quils, just imported from Europe: State Pen- 
cils: Crayons, Drawing, Morocco, Ivory and Gold Pa- 
pers, Carmine Saucers; Tissue Paper; Dinuted Maps; 
Conversation and Visiting Cards; colored Sealing wax 
of allsizes; Everpointed Pencils of all patterns; Cam- 
els’ Hit and Slate Pencils; enamelled and embossed 
Cards, &e. &e. on as favorable terms as can be pur 
chasedim the city. 

It iaotr intertion to publish only such Elementary 
School looks as really possess superior merits, and 
that mord attention shall be paid to the manufacture of 
the Book# than has been common, as respects the prin- 
ting, paper and binding. 

Liberal discounts made to School Coimmittees, 
Teachers and Traders. RUSSELL, ODIORNE & 
Co. Nov. 9. 











CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 


BY DAVID REED: 
at 134 WASHINGTON STREET. 


——. 





Terms.—Two dollars and fifty cents, if paid in 
advance;or three dollars payable in six months. 
To individuals or companies who pay in advancg- 
for five cop-e8 8 sixth copy will be sent gratis. 
No subscription discontinued except at 
the discretion of the publisher,until all arrearages 
are paid. ; 
All communications, as well as letters of busi- 





ness relating tothe Christian Register, should be 


‘ addressed to Ds¥ip Reep, Boston. 





